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Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER 29th, 30th and 3ist, 1941 


HE seventy-seventh meeting of the Society was called to 

order by the President, Julian Morgenstern, at 2:30 P. M. 
on December 29th at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

Minutes of the 1940 meeting were approved as printed in the 
Journal, March, 1941. The reports of the Editor and of the 
Secretary were accepted and ordered published with the Pro- 
ceedings. A vote of thanks to both these officers was accorded 
by the Society. 

The President announced appointment of the following com- 
mittees: 

Nominating Committee: R. E. Wolfe, H. Branscomb, Louise P. Smith. 

Auditing Committee: F. V. Filson, W. F. Stinespring, H. Orlinsky. 

Memorial Resolutions Committee: W. H. P. Hatch, H. G. May, N. J. Reich, 

F. C. Grant. 


A number of persons nominated for membership and recom- 
mended by the Council were elected members of the Society. 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Council it was 
voted to elect as Honorary Members: 

Professor Walther Eichrodt, University of Basel. 

Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, formerly of the British Museum. 

An oral report of the work of the American Council of Learned 
Societies as it relates to the interests of our Society was presented 
by Nelson Glueck, a delegate to the Council from this Society. 
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Oral reports of the Sections of the Society were as follows: 
for the Mid-West Section, by F. V. Filson; for the Canadian 
Section, by F. W. Beare; for the Pacific Coast Section, by J. W. 
Flight (for Pierson Parker). It was voted that formal recogni- 
tion of the formation of the Pacific Coast Section be recorded. 
Minutes of the meetings of the three Sections were ordered pub- 
lished with the Proceedings. 


The Secretary reported actions of the Council, in which the 
Society voted concurrence: that the question of time and place 
of next year’s meeting be referred to the Council for deliberation; 
that the index to volumes 41-60 of the Journal, prepared under 
the direction of Ralph Marcus, be published in bound copies, and 
that a charge of one dollar per copy be collected from active mem- 
bers desiring the index, but that delivery unbound to subscrib- 
ing institutions be gratis. It was announced that the Council had 
re-elected E. R. Goodenough as editor of the Journal and named 
S. Spiegel, K. Lake and J. Muilenburg to fill the vacanacies 
caused by expiration of the terms of G. Dahl, J. A. Montgomery 
and J. J. Obermann on the Editorial Committee. The other 
members of this Committee whose terms expired were re-elected. 


President Julian Morgenstern read a paper on “The Task of 
SBLE” as the Presidential Address. 


Following this address, brief discussion resulted in a vote that 
the Council name a committee to examine the matter of re- 
organization of the Society, subject to ratification by the Society 
at the Wednesday business session. 


The Society then proceeded to the consideration of the fol- 
lowing papers: 


By C. C. Torrey: The Two Messiahs. 


The doctrine of the two: the Son of Joseph, destined to die in battle for 
Israel; and the Son of David, destined to reign forever; grew out of specula- 
tion on Isa 53. Modern criticism recognizes no allusion to the “warrior 
Messiah” in the OT. In the present paper three such allusion were named 
and defended: 1. Zech 1210 ff.; expressly interpreted thus in Jewish tra- 
dition (Sukkah, 52-a). 2. Zech 4 14; a second passage from the same apoc- 
alypse, the earlier chapters of which have been made over into a document 
of the sixth century. 3. Daniel 9 25 f. 
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By F. V. Filson: The Chalice of Antioch and New Testament Study. 

Among church members interest in the Chalice of Antioch continues. 
Further study of its origin and data is being made. The proposed first- 
century date has such revolutionary implications for NT study that scholars 
in the biblical field should follow such investigations carefully. However, 
it is time for the NT student to point out what is at stake for him in the 
dating of the Chalice. He can bring forward considerations which show that 


either the early date proposed by Eisen or his identification of the figures 
on the Chalice must be challenged. 


By E. A. Speiser: The “Shibboleth” Incident: Judges 12 6. 

The incident is universally viewed as a statement concerning a peculiarity 
of the Ephraimite dialect. According to most commentators the matter 
involved reflects the contrast between § and s. In the opinion of a few the 
sounds in question were ¢ and §, with the Ephraimites still retaining the 
t-phoneme. It can be shown, however, that chronological and geographical 
considerations preclude the survival of the t-phoneme in Palestine as late 
as the time of Jephthah. But the retention of such a phoneme in Gilead is 
altogether probable for that period. The contrast involved was one of #:s, 
the dialectical peculiarity characterizing Gilead and not Ephraim. 

By J. J. Obermann: A Graeco-Syriac Inscription from the Church of S. Simon 
the Stylite (Illustrated). 

The inscription was first made available by Prof. D. Krencker in APA W, 
1938, no. 4, with a reading and translation by Prof. H. Lietzmann. The 
present paper submitted one or two points at variance with the editio princeps, 
in reading, translation, or restoration. It also considered the bearing of the 
composite record on sanctuary inscriptions in general. 


Monday evening, December 29. A joint session of the Society, 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, and the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors. The Society’s Representa- 
tive on the Board of the Schools, W. J. Moulton, made the annual 
report on the condition and activities of the Schools. The report 
is printed below. R. M. Engberg, Director of the Jerusalem 
School, spoke on the subject ‘‘Where do we go from here in 
Archaeology?” Harald Ingholt, formerly of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, now of Beloit College, gave an illustrated paper 
on “The Danish Excavations at Old Testament Hamath on the 
Orontes.”’ 


Tuesday morning, December 30. The Society divided into two 
sections. In the OT section, the following papers were presented 
and discussed: 
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By Nelson Glueck: The Early Occupation of North Gilead. 


By E. C. Broome, Jr.: Torah and the Flight of Arrows. 

The word Térah derived ordinarily from hérah, ‘‘to teach,” hence means 
instruction, interpretation, etc. The argument of this paper is that hérah 
and ¢érah is not to be derived from the Qal root yarah, to cast, throw, etc., 
as ordinarily assumed, but is a separate verb, appearing only in the Hiph’il. 
This paper was a portion of a longer paper on the subject of the meaning of 
térah in the pre-exilic period. 


By R. E. Wolfe: Variant Micah Manuscripts. 

Consideration was given to the relationship between the two appendices 
(chs. 4-5 and chs. 6-7) and the basic prophecies of Micah (chs. 1-3). The 
conclusion was drawn that the prophecies of Micah originally circulated in 
two editions, by combining which the present form was achieved. 


By Louise P. Smith: The Date of Isaiah 3 1-15. 

The work of Begrich and Mowinckel, stressing the importance of the syn- 
chronisms in 1 & 2 Kings for the correct understanding of the chronology 
of North Israel and Judah, suggests a revision of the dating and interpre- 
tation of certain passages in Isaiah. The content of the prophecy in ch. 
31-15 suits the reign of Hezekiah, and if Mowinckel is right in rejecting 
Begrich’s early date for the accession of Ahaz, the traditional interpretation 
“child” can well apply to Hezekiah. 


By Pearle S. Wood: Jeremiah’s Figure of the Almond Rod. 
A criticism of interpretations which have been offered for Jeremiah’s 
figure of the almond rod, Jer 111,12. An examination of passages which 
suggest a different approach to the interpretation of this figure of speech. 


By Shalom Spiegel: Josiah and Jeremiah. 
The older theological views about the Josianic Reform. The newer his- 
torical information about the Josianic Reconquest. Jeremiah’s ministry in 
Northern Israel. The value of the rabbinic tradition in Megillah 14-b. 


By H. G. May: Suggestions for a Fresh Approach to Study of the Book of 

Jeremiah. 

The first and most obvious problem in the interpretation of the book of 
Jeremiah has been almost universally overlooked: the problem of Jeremiah’s 
biographer. It is usually taken for granted that Baruch is the biographer, 
without bothering to prove it. The diction and ideology of the biographer 
must be discovered. Although this paper was concerned with method rather 
than with the results, it was pointed out that the biographer belonged to 
the Deuteronomic school, that he had a definite purpose in the presentation 
of his picture of Jeremiah, and that he is responsible for the unity which 
Prof. Torrey has recognized in the book. This approach attempts to escape 
the subjectivism associated with the usual theories of unlimited additions 
by different schools, editors, scribes. 
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In the NT section, the papers read and discussed were: 


By E. P. Blair: Gnostic Elements in the Gospel of Matthew. 

In a number of passages in the Gospel of Matthew, Mark’s picture of the 
disciples’ lack of comprehension has been changed to the exact opposite. 
The reason for this change has long been attributed to Matthew’s desire, 
not only to improve Mark’s portrait of Jesus, but also to paint the disciples 
in a more favorable light. The author of this paper believes that there is a 
more basic reason for this change, namely, that Matthew’s Christology and 
conception of salvation contain gnostic elements, and that, accordingly, 
from Matthew’s point of view, it is necessary for the disciples to understand 
the revelation brought by Jesus. 


By F. W. Beare: The Story of the Empty Grave and the Resurrection Teach- 
ing of the Primitive Church. 

The total lack of stories of Resurrection-appearances in Mark, coupled 
with Matthew’s inability to supply the lack except by inference, suggests 
that in the primitive church the teaching concerning the resurrection of 
Jesus contained no appearance-stories. The empty-grave story is not a 
fragment of primitive tradition, but a legend of relatively late fabrication, 
for which the other three evangelists have no source but Mark. It follows 
that the earliest faith in the Resurrection was not based on apparitions, 
nor was the earliest testimony to the Resurrection an appeal to the exper- 
ience of eye-witnesses. 


By Mary E. Andrews: PETRASMOS — A Study in Form Criticism. 

This paper was in the nature of a report on an interesting monograph by 
Joachim Hans Korn on Peirasmos: Die Versuchung des Gléubigen in deg 
griechischen Bibel which utilizes the form-critical approach to the narratives 
of the temptation of Jesus. Korn traced the typical concept of Peirasmos 
through the LXX, the apocryphal and the rabbinic literature. The pres- 
ence of the fixed pattern of the testing of the righteous through temptation 
and the consequent victories of these faith-tested heroes forms a natural 
background for the use of the concept in NT writings. The narratives of 
Jesus’ temptation were placed in their Sitz im Leben, the Christian com- 
munity, with the conclusion that the Synoptic picture of Jesus as the 
‘Tempted One is not so much a picture growing out of interest in preserv- 
ing historical data as one designed to serve cult needs, to show the Lord as 
the leader in every temptation, who already recognized his struggles with 
his enemies and his sufferings as temptations which he magnificently con- 
quered. 


By D. T. Rowlingson: The Factor of Audience in the Utterances of Jesus. 
Purpose of paper: to set forth the results of analysis of the audiences 
addressed by Jesus as a factor in interpreting his utterances. Conclusions: 
1. In a large percentage of cases the factor of audience is of little help, be- 
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cause the nature of the audience is vague or not stated — particularly in 
Q material. 2. Where stated, such designations may be as artificial as many 
topographical items. 3. In some cases this factor is helpful as one tool among 
many. 4. The nature of the utterance is of primary importance in most 
cases. 


By Otte A. Piper: The Development of the Oral Tradition. 


While in the early church practical needs and alien influences from within 
and without tended to alter substance and meaning of the original tradi- 
tion, the books of the NT offer sufficient proof of the fact that the develop- 
ment of tradition was constantly checked by the working of three powerful 
authorities: the OT, Jesus both as teacher and as savior, and the apostles. 
The existence of these authorities is the distinguishing mark of the early 
church in the world of religions. Their operation explains the relatively 
early fixation of the oral tradition and the subsequent canonisation of our 
four gospels. 

By T. S. Kepler: Epiphany Stories as Gospel Forms. 

Epiphany stories play a large role in the composition of narrative mate- 
rials in the Synoptics. Like sacred legends these stories portray Jesus as 
the manifest savior through whom God’s divinity shines, and by which the 
believer may be inspired to a life like that of the savior; yet they transcend 
consecrated folklore, since they are related to real characters and real situa- 
tions. In the miracle stories Jesus performs wonders; in the epiphany stories 
wonders are done to Jesus. The epiphany tales in the gospels may have his- 
torical basis, but the facts of history are poetically colored to depict Jesus 
the savior as one who is constantly under the divine control and guidance 
of God. Such stories never would have been developed unless there had 
been a saintly figure like Jesus to give a halo to such events. The epiphany 
stories discussed were: 1. The birth of Jesus; 2. Jesus in the temple at 
twelve; 3. baptism; 4. temptation; 5. transfiguration; 6. temple veil 
torn. 


Tuesday afternoon, December 30. The Society met at 2:00 at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America to hear and discuss 


papers in a symposium on “The Present Status of Studies in 
the Psalms”’: 


Chairman: C. C. Torrey. 


I. Traditional view of the Age and Authorship of the Book of Psalms: 
Joseph Reider 
II. The Persian Dating of the Psalms: Theodor Gaster 
III. The Maccabean Dating of the Psalms: R. B. Y. Scott 


Discussion was opened by Charles L. Taylor, Jr. 


| 
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Tuesday evening, December 30. Members of the Society were 
guests of Jewish Theological Seminary at dinner, following which 
President Finkelstein expressed greetings to which President 
Morgenstern of the Society made response. After the dinner an 
informal social evening was enjoyed. 


Wednesday morning, December 31. A business session of the 
Society. Reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing Committee 
were received and ordered printed in the Proceedings. The 
Nominating Committee brought in its report suggesting the 
following list of officers who were elected by the Society for one 
year (except as indicated): 


Professor Kirsopp Lake 
Professor Theophile J. Meek — 
Professor John W. Flight 
Rev. James B. Pritchard 
Professor Virginia Corwin 
President Louis Finkelstein 
Rev. Matthew P. Stapleton 

j Representative on the Board of Trustees of 
President W. J. Moulton Schools of Oriental ch 


Associates in Council (Term expires 1944) 


The Committee on Memorial Resolutions presented appro- 
priate minutes recording the deaths of prominent members 
deceased during 1941. The Resolutions were adopted with an 
expression of our deep sense of loss in the passing of these and 
other members whose deaths were reported. It was ordered that 
the Resolutions be referred to the Editorial Committee. 


James RENDEL Harris, born Plymouth, England, 1852; educated, Clare 
College, Cambridge, graduated with B. A., honor as Third Wrangler, fellow 
at the College until 1882. Professor at Johns Hopkins University, 1882-1885, 
and at Haverford College, 1886-1892. University Lecturer in Palaeography 
at Cambridge University 1893-1903. Professor of Theology at University of 
Leyden, 1903-1904. Director of Studies at Friends’ Settlement for Social and 
Religious Study at Woodbrooke, 1903-1918. Curator of Manuscripts at the 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, 1918-1925. Retired in 1925. Honorary 
degrees from Universities of Glasgow, Dublin, Leyden, Birmingham and 
Haverford College. Elected a fellow of the British Academy, 1927. A member 
of Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis since 1884; contributed ten 
articles to JBL. Author of 122 articles and books, including: The Teaching of 
the Apostles, The Apology of Aristides, Studies of Codex Bezae, Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon, the Ferrar Group of Manuscripts, etc. 
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A uniformly kind, patient, helpful friend; a deeply religious man; a zealous 
and productive scholar in several fields: Greek palaeography, early Christian 
literature, history of religion, antiquarian research. Died March 1, 1941. 


KEMPER FULLERTON, born 1865; educated, Princeton University, Union 
Theological Seminary; fellow of Union at University of Berlin. Professor at 
Lane Theological Seminary, 1893-1904, and at Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, 1904-1934. Honorary degrees from University of Tiibingen and 
Oberlin College. Principal publications: Luther's Doctrine and Criticism of 
Scripture; Studies in Job, Isaiah, the Psalter; Prophecy and Authority; Essays 
and Sketches — Oberlin 1904-1934. 

Known for his exact scholarship, intensive research, friendliness, vigor, 
humility; a successful and influential teacher. Died March 23, 1941. 


Monsignor HENRY Hyvernat, born Julien-en-Jarrett, France, 1858. Edu- 
cated for priesthood, graduated with highest honors; elevated to the Pro- 
thonotary Apostolic, 1939. Professor at Catholic University of America, 
1889-1941. Travel: extensive in Caucasus, Armenia, India, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Egypt, Europe. Studies: philological, on Coptic and other manu- 
scripts. Principal publications: articles in Dictionnaire de la Bible, Jewish 
Encyclopedia, Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, etc.; co-founder of Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (of 600 projected, 120 volumes have 
appeared), and of the Photographic Edition of the Coptic Manuscripts of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library (56 folio volumes projected, 12 have appeared, the 
rest ready for print). A fruitful scholarly worker in varied fields of research, 
a fatherly friend, an inspiration to his fellows. Died May 30, 1941. 


The Secretary reported further actions of the Council, announc- 
ing the personnel of the committee on re-organization of the 
Society, which was ratified by the Society, as follows: 

Chairman: J. Morgenstern; the incoming President of the 
Society, K. Lake; the Editor of the Journal, E. R. Goodenough; 
the Secretary, J. W. Flight; one representative from each of the 
Sections: Mid-West, F. V. Filson; Canadian, T. J. Meek; Pacific 
Coast, C. C. McCown; four members at large: C. H. Kraeling, 
R. Marcus, H. Branscomb, N. Glueck. 

A vote of recognition was accorded two who have been mem- 
bers of the Society for fifty years, and are therefore exempted 
from further payment of dues: G. A. Barton and L. W. Batten. 
The Secretary was instructed to send to these members messages 
of notification and felicitation. 

The Secretary was instructed to convey to President Coffin 
of Union and to President Finkelstein of the Jewish Seminary 
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the Society’s unanimous vote of thanks for the courtesies and 
hospitality extended to us by both institutions this year. 

The Society divided into two sections. In the OT section the 
following papers were presented and discussed: 


By C. T. Fritsch: Anti-Anthropomorphisms in the First Five Books of the 

Septuagint. 

In the LXX there is a tendency to avoid representations of conceptions 
of God under human form or with human attributes and affections. It was 
the purpose of this paper to ascertain the extent of this phenomenon, to 
classify the examples, to make observations on the material thus gathered. 
The term anti-anthropomorphic, applied to this tendency, was used in two 
ways: 1. in the technical or narrow sense of avoiding attribution of human 
form to God; 2. in the general sense of removing or moderating any attri- 
bute, thought, or action connected with God that would disgrace or dis- 
honor him. : 


By S. L. Terrien: Personified Wisdom and the Ugaritic Texts. 
Examination of the arguments for and against the Canaanite origin of 
the personified figure of Wisdom in the Sapiential Literature, especially in 
Proverbs 9. 


By J. B. Pritchard: Some Aspects of ‘Anat. 
‘Anat appearing in the Bible only in place names, and in that of a person 
(Jg 56) is known from Egyptian texts and monuments of the 19th dynasty 
as a goddess distinguished for her warlike character. This aspect of ‘Anat 
is strikingly confirmed by a Ras Shamra text describing her wholesale 


By T. G. Shearman: The Thirteen Old Testament Acrostics. 

1. Occurrence: in Prov, once; in Ps, 8 times; in Lam, 4 times. Embryo 
acrostics also in Gen, Num, Nahum. 2. Literary construction: a) as to 
form: one line to a letter, twice; two lines to a letter, 6 times; two and three 
lines to a letter, twice; three lines to a letter, twice; irregular, once. b) as to 
alphabetic order: Hebrew order, 10 times; Chaldee order, 3 times. c) as 
acrostics: perfect, 8 examples; nearly perfect, 4 examples; very imperfect, 
one example. Appraisal of characteristics. 


By J. Skinner: Story of Gog and Magog in the Colophon of a Newly Discovered 

Armenian MS of the “Alexander Romance.” 

A MS known as Etchmiazin 1664, discovered by Pater Norses Akinian of 
the Kongregation der Mekhitaristen, Vienna, contains the best version of the 
legendary life of Alexander the Great. Attached to the MS is a colophon 
containing a short account of Gog & Magog and the unclean people whom 
Alexander shut out from the world by great gates. Peculiar interest in this 
colophon is that the names of 23 of the unclean peoples are listed, and are 
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different from other series of names appearing in the known versions of the 
tale. The names have a noticeably Hebraic appearance. They are in no 
way similar to the names listed in the Syriac version. Other peculiarities: 
in standard Syriac version the unclean, together with Gog & Magog, will 
be met at Jerusalem and vanquished by God’s angel. In this one they will 
be overthrown at the city of Joppa. There is also mention of the tomb of 
the prophet Jeremiah in Egypt, and the assertion that this tomb has thau- 
maturgic properties. 
By F. Zimmerman: The Edited Masoretic Text. 

Aside from Ketib and Qere, the masoretic text official contains no var- 
iants. That is remarkable. In the process of copying and recopying MT 
variants must have multiplied. What happened to them? The writer offers 
the suggestion that the masoretic scholars placed variants 1. at the end of 
the biblical verses; 2. occasionally at or near the Atnahta; 3. side by side 
in the verse. Examples of the first class, Gén 23 1; of the second, Ex 306; 
of the third, 2 Kings 5 18. 


In the NT section the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed : 


By L. Wallach: Origin of Testimonia Biblica in Early Christian Literature. 


By P. E. Davies: Jesus and the Forgiveness of Sins. 

A restudy of Mk 2 1-12 with reference to Jesus’ claim to forgive sins. The 
passage is to be read in the light of contemporary theory concerning the 
relation between sin and physical disability, and by comparison with other 
Gospel statements on the forgiveness of sins (see especially John 9). What 
explanation can be offered for the dislocations in the thought in this pas- 
sage? Was this passage influenced by messianic expectation, or by early 
church belief? Or, does it preserve a tangent in the thinking of Jesus? 


By M. E. Fish: Jesus and “The Scriptures.” 

Jesus fearlessly exposed pious frauds and pretenses. He was recognized 
as a master of literary interpretation. He was too alert toward deceits to 
be deceived, and too honest, with his silences and speeches, to deceive others. 
He assumed the right to correct Moses’ laws. He also referred to “the 
Scriptures” as “‘the power of God,” a speech of God, and an indestructible 
message. He used the Scriptures against the tempter, for personal medita- 
tions, for rebutting disputants and for helping the perplexed. He regarded 
Messianic aspirations and prophecies as the key motif of the OT. 


By K. W. Clark: The Kingdom Similes from Growth of Nature. 
1. Extra-NT parallels illustrate how this type of simile is applied, with 
a variety of conclusions. Some of these bear directly on the manner of the 
coming of the Kingdom. 2. One parallel throws light on the time element, 
especially in the ‘“‘spontaneous earth” simile. 3. The botanical sense of 
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dendron suggests that the usual interpretation of the mustard seed simile 
(contrast of size) may be invalid, and a different interpretation thereof be 
required. 

By E. S. Tanner: The Nazi Christ: A Study in Reinterpretation. 

It would hardly be exaggerating to say that every Christian from the 
first century to the present has in some sense possessed his own interpreta- 
tion of Jesus. The process of interpretation and reinterpretation is going 
on in every area of Christendom today, but perhaps the most remarkable 
example is to be found in Nazi Germany. The Nazi Christ, like every other 
creation of National Socialism, has a complex structure of historical ante- 
cedents. Following the pattern laid down by H. S. Chamberlain, the Nazi 
Christ has been rescued from Judaism and Christianity and has been made 
to feel at home with paganism and militarism. A study of the Nazi Christ 
yields no positive knowledge of the historic Jesus. Such a study does help 
to show, however, many of the traits of reinterpretation of Jesus which may 


be expected to appear among any people where the authority of the state 
and militarism have run wild. 


By A. E. Haefner: The Earliest Christian Prayer. 

The paper attempted to show that the prayer of Acts 4 24-30, while clearly 
the editorial product of the author of Acts, nevertheless presents a very 
primitive situation. An exegetical study of the prayer leads to important 
conclusions with respect to the source known as “Jerusalem A.” 


Wednesday afternoon, December 31. The Society met in two 
sections. In the OT section the papers read dealt with linguistic 
subjects. The session ended with an informal meeting of inter- 
ested SBLE members with the GHSL — Group for Hamitic and 
Semitic Linguistics. Papers read and discussed were: 


By Osborne Booth: The Semantic Development of the Term Mishpat in the 

Old Testament. 

In any passage in OT in which the word mishpat occurs, its meaning may 
be given as one of the following: 1. manner or custom; 2. rightful due; 
3. judicial decision; 4. case for decision; 5. commandment of man; 6. com- 
mandment of God; 7. that which should be; 8. administration of law by 
man; 8a. proper administration of law by man; 9. administration of law 
by God; 10. litigation. Probably the earliest meaning of the word was 
“manner or custom”; but the latest development seems to have been that, 
just as in the days of the Judges, Yahweh would save Israel (either the 
people or the individual) from his enemies, and so accomplish mishpat. 


By H. M. Orlinsky: On Suffixed Forms of Qal Infinitive Construct in 7 and a. 
A score of Qal infinitives of verbs most of which have 4 in last syllable of 
the impf., take the form qi#l or gatl, rather than the usual gotl, before suf- 
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fixes, e. g. b*bigds, bil'i, mizza‘po (not the expected b*bdgdo, bél't, mizz6'pé). 
According to Barth these forms are to be traced back to earlier impf. and 
infin, forms in 7 and a. Bauer-Leander have proposed dissimilation as the 
cause. This paper suggested that these anomalous infin. forms in 7 and a 
have their origin in the influence of segholate nouns of the same roots which 
are all similarly declined in 7 and a (e. g. béged-bigdi, béla‘-bil't, za‘ap-s‘dpi). 


By W. F. Albright: Abbreviated Canaanite and Hebrew Names ending in an. 


Comparative morphological and phonological analysis of personal names 
from Ugarit and other Canaanite sites show that there was a considerable 
category of Canaanite hypocorista which ended in a short a followed by 2. 
Recent discoveries at Mari provide the phonological clue which proves that 
the vowel was short in this particular category (there was another class of 
adjectival names ending in ém). There are a number of early Hebrew names 
of the same type, such as “Ethan” and ‘“‘Heman,” where tradition confirms 
both the original short vowel in the ending and the Canaanite origin of 
the name. 


By H. L. Ginsberg: Official and Vernacular Aramaic (by title). 


The author's published views on this subject were further elaborated and 
defended against published criticisms. 


By R. Gordis: The Asseverative Kaph (by title). 

The biblical text discloses a number of passages where the Kaph is used 
in an unusual manner. Following Kimhi, the older grammarians called it 
the Kaph veritatis. This view has been generally abandoned today. How- 
ever, new considerations, reinforced by Ugaritic material, indicate that 


through a new semantic development this asseverative use of the Kaph may 
be validated. 


By R. Marcus: Stress and Vowel Quantity in Hebrew (by title). 


This paper examined the recent theories of A. Poebel and A. Goetze con- 
cerning the origin of the so-called ‘‘pretonic long vowel” in the Masoretic 
system, and pointed out some difficulties in the assumption that this length- 
ening is due to stress on this vowel in the early Hebrew period. The paper 
also dealt with Goetze’s theory that Masoretic Hebrew forms like q*til, g*tal 
are derived from early Hebrew gatil, qatal and do not owe the reduced vowel 
in the first syllable to Aramaic influence; the present writer attempted to 
show that these forms are Aramaic (Amorite )in origin and are not derived 
from Early Hebrew (Canaanite) forms. 


By A. S. Halkin: A Chapter in the History of Samaritan Exegesis (by title). 
Papers read in the NT section were as follows: 
By P. Schubert: Eyewitness Authority in Luke-Acts. 


1. In Acts eyewitness authority is often appealed to as proof for the truth 
of the apostolic message. The exegetical analysis of pertinent passages shows 
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that a) this concept in Luke-Acts has several more or less distinct and 
important connotations; b) it is an integral part of a larger apologetic and 
theological scheme characteristic of Luke-Acts. 2. These findings raise 
several historical problems: a) eyewitness authority in the early church 
before and after Luke-Acts; b) the relation between eyewitness authority 
and charismatic authority in the early church. 


By D. W. Riddle: The Jewishness of Paul. 


By S. V. McCasland: Paul’s Conceptions of Brotherhood. 

A comparative study of Paul’s ideas of brotherhood with the purpose of 
indicating to what extent he follows along lines already marked out for him 
in Judaism; or whether he speaks the language of Hellenism; or a language 
entirely his own. 


By B. M. Metzger: Notes on the Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke. 
On the basis of collations of twelve gospel lectionaries a text of the Satur- 
day and Sunday lessons from Luke has been constructed. This paper dis- 
cusses 1. the influence of the lectionary text in this area on non-lectionary 
gospel MSS, and 2. analyzes the nature and significance of variants from 
the Textus Receptus both in the whole area and in selected lections. 


By H. R. Willoughby: Hans Holbein the Younger and the Coverdale Title 

Pages of 1535 and 1539-41 (by title). 

Historians of the English Bible regularly attribute to Hans Holbein the 
Younger the title-page woodcut for the Great Bibles of 1539-41. They 
never attribute to him the Coverdale title page of 1535. Art critics exactly 
reverse the ascriptions. Norms for testing these assignments are provided 
by Holbein’s own woodcuts. His mannerisms in draftsmanship, composi- 
tion, design, and iconography yield decisive tests for determining the validity 
of these contradictory attributions. Results thus obtained require revision 
of sections on the 1535 and 1539 title pages in virtually all standard works 
dealing with the history of the English Bible. 


By J. W. Bailey: The Autobiography of Paul (by title). 


By E. R. Lacheman: Mistranslations of Aramaic into Greek (by title). 

A study of Aramaic mistranslations reveals that a) the translator must 
have used a written source (e. g. confusion of one letter for a similar one); 
b) the translator was a scholar whose mother tongue was Greek but who 
had a scholarly, though not a natural knowledge of Aramaic (e. g. the mis- 
use of one meaning of a word with a double meaning, for the other is more 
directly explained thus). Examples of mistranslations may be given. 


Both sections adjourned about 3:30 P. M. 
Joun W. Fiicat, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


During the year 1941, 58 persons elected at last year’s meeting qualified 
for membership in the Society and have been added to our list. Thanks to the 
prize memberships offered by a generous member of the Society to the best 
qualified graduate of each of a selected group of American theological schools, 
20 members have been added to our rolls, whose names will be included after 
their formal election at this meeting. The present active membership of the 
Society appears to number 678, which with 16 honorary members make a total 
of 694, a net gain of 88 over last year’s enrollment. An additional 14 persons, 
whose formal election waits upon this meeting, have paid their membership 
dues and received the Journal during 1941, having been placed on our mailing 
list. 

Notices of the deaths of the following members have been received: 

Rev. Caspar R. Gregory, died during 1940, a member since 1927. 

Prof. J. Rendel Harris, died Mar. 1, 1941, a member since 1884. 

Prof. Kemper Fullerton, died Mar. 23, 1941, a member since 1903. 

Rev. William Henry Jones, died Apr. 4, 1941, a member since 1938. 

Prof. Henry Hyvernat, died May 30, 1941, a member since 1910. 

Rev. Edward Day, died Sept. 10, 1941, a member since 1928. 

Prof. Donald Mackenzie, died Oct. 29, 1941, a member since 1934. 

Pres. L. Franklin Gruber, died Dec. 4, 1941, a member since 1936. 

Prof. F. J. Foakes Jackson, a member from 1916-1936 died during 1941. 
Delegates of the Society attended the following celebrations during the year: 
Jubilee Celebration of University of Chicago, Sept. 1941, by President 

Morgenstern. 

Centenary of Fordham University, Sept. 15-17, by Fr. Eugene Seraphin. 

Special Assembly at Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Oct. 19, by 
Prof. F. C. Grant. 

Keuka College, Inauguration of Pres. Henry E. Allen, Sept., by Rev. S. 
Burman Long. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun W. Fiicut, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The Editor’s report need not be printed in full. It mentioned with satis- 
faction the completion of the sixtieth volume of the JouRNAL, and explained 
that the Index of volumes forty-one to sixty, so well prepared by Professor 
Ralph Marcus, was ready for the printer. Its publication had been postponed 
in the hope of getting a subvention from the ACLS. This attempt had failed, 
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but the Index would nevertheless be published in March.* Sincere thanks 
for their help were expressed to those cooperating with the Editor. The rise 
of printing prices makes it necessary to plan a somewhat reduced JouRNAL for 
1942. It was hoped that by greater attention to brevity on the part of both 
contributors and Editors this might mean not too great a loss of content. 
Contributors were warned that abbreviations would be imperative. This digest 
of the Editor’s report is a sample of what we must all do. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Erwin R. Ediior. 


*By vote of the Society the Index will be sent free, but unbound, to sub- 
scribers. It is to be sold to members and others, bound, at $1 a copy. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1941 


Reprints and Alterations 

Yale University Press, Library and Non-member 
Subscriptions 

Anonymous Contribution for Prize Memberships for 
Theological Students 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing and Mailing JouRNAL 
Editor's Expenses 

Secretary's Expenses 

Treasurer’s Expenses 

Annual Meetings 

American Council of Learned Societies 


Total Assets 


Balance on Hand 
2 $500 U.S. Treasury 2 7/8 Bonds 


Distribution of Balance 
First National Bank and Trust Co., of Bethlehem, Pa. 


$766.23 
78.66 687.57 
76.62 
$ 796.42 


Respectfully submitted, 


Raymonp S. HAuPErt, Treasurer. 
December 27, 1941. 


Audited and found correct, Dec. 30, 1941. 
FLoyp V. Fitson 
Harry M. OrRLINsKY 
W. F. STINESPRING 


xvi 
RECEIPTS 
37.76 
544.41 
153.00 
46.52 
41.92 
50.00 
Balance on Hand, Dec. 27, 1941................. 79641  $ 3,867.22 
1,101.40 1,897.82 
Savings Acct. 7.73 
Less Vouchers #43, 44, 45, 46......... 
Province of Ontario Savings Office, Acct. 
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REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE ON THE BOARD 
OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


During the past year the American Schools of Oriental Research have suf- 
fered the loss of two of their outstanding members. On Feb. 19 Edward 
Theodore Newell of Huntington, L. I. and New York City died, while still in 
the midst of his career as one of the world’s most eminent numismatists. An 
incorporator of the Schools, he was at the time of his death a member of our 
official board. As a token of his abiding interest in our work, he made pro- 
vision in his will for a bequest of $5,000 toward our Endowment Fund. 

News of the death of Dr. Clarence Stanley Fisher in the Government Hos- 
pital of Jerusalem on July 20 reached us during the summer. For many years 
a Professor of Archaeology at the Jerusalem School, he was serving as its Acting 
Director at the time of his decease. Dr. Fisher was widely known and was 
highly esteemed for his outstanding contributions to the methods of archaeo- 
logical research, and for his many achievements in this field. He will be remem- 
bered also in Jerusalem circles for his many benefactions and ready response 
to calls of need. 

The state of war in the Mediterranean area precluded any thought of field 
work in either Palestine or Iraq. Our fully developed plans for a final season 
of excavation at Tepe Gawra had to be abandoned. In Palestine the situation 
was much the same, but here the School continued to be a center of research, 
and Prof. Fisher gave instruction to individual students. It is also reported 
that our excellent Library is ‘being fully used by scholars and students of 
Palestine.” 

Within our Jerusalem School grounds there was a small venture in excava- 
tion carried on under the joint auspices of our Schools and the neighboring 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. This undertaking was prompted by 
the recent discovery of a further portion of the so-called ‘Third Wall,” when 
the municipality of Jerusalem widened the road behind our tennis courts. 
The quest on our part was successful and thus gave further confirmation as 
to the identity and course of the so-called ‘“‘Wall of Agrippa.” (As to the 
present status of this question see Dr. Albright’s article in the February Bul- 
letin of the American Schools, No. 81). 

Prof. Fisher cooperated also, in our behalf, in a minor task of prehistoric 
research at Ulugharat Abu Usba, a cave in the Mt. Carmel area. Of this 
undertaking we are awaiting a further report. 

During the war period our property in Jerusalem is placed under the super- 
vision of the resident American Consul General. Meanwhile the person having 
direct management of the affairs of the School premises is Mrs. Inna Pom- 
merantz, who was the very efficient secretary of Dr. Glueck, and later of Dr. 
Fisher. Thus far the rooms in the hostel have been quite fully occupied, first 
by members of consular families from Egypt, and latterly by Red Cross repre- 
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sentatives, English officials and missionaries. Emergency gardening on our 
grounds is reported to have had a measure of success. 

Conditions in Palestine have been very difficult, in part because of failure 
of its two main sources of revenue: tourists and export of oranges. Yet some 
advances are reported in industries having to do with military equipment. 
Word has come of a Palestinian Industrial Exhibition in Cairo in the interest 
of fuller trade cooperation with Egypt. 

The existing limitations of the usual activities of the Schools make it pos- 
sible to center our attention on other tasks that are no less important. In the 
field of publication we are pressing forward, and are seeking to meet our 
obligations to the fullest extent that our funds permit. 

Dr. Speiser’s overdue “Introduction to Hurrian” appeared on Dec. 1, and 
the textual and lexical portions are to follow in due season. 

The next volume of our Annual is scheduled to be devoted to ‘The Iron 
Age’’ as revealed by the excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. Progress is being 
made also on the second volume of Dr. Glueck’s excavations at Tepe Gawra, 
and the Baghdad School is sponsoring a volume on the “Sumerian Literary 
Texts from Nippur’”’ by Dr. S. N. Kramer, a former fellow of the Schools. 

It is expected that the XXIInd volume of the Annual will be devoted to 
Dr. Glueck’s excavations at Ezion-Geber. 

Among the other tasks of publication still outstanding is that of issuing 
several thousand tablets from Nuzi on which Dr. Lacheman is working. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WarrEN J. MouLton 


‘Report of Proceedings of the Midwest Section of the Society 
is omitted because of postponement of the usual November meet- 
ing until March 1942 in order to meet jointly with the Midwest 
Branch of the American Oriental Society. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE CANADIAN SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


Third Annual Meeting, May 13, 1941 


The third annual meeting of the Canadian Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held in Em- 
manuel College, Toronto, on the afternoon of May 13, 1941. In 
the absence of the president and vice-president, Professor 
R. B. Y. Scott acted as chairman. Fourteen members, in addi- 
tion to some visitors, were present. 


The minutes of the second annual meeting, as printed in the 
March 1941 issue of the Journal, were approved. The secretary, 
Professor F. V. Winnett, gave a brief report on the membership 
of the Canadian Section. 


Professor C. R. Feilding (Trinity College, Toronto) was nomi- 
nated for membership in the Society. 


Professor T. C. Young spoke briefly on behalf of the American 
Oriental Society, urging members to acquaint themselves with 
the work of that Society and if possible to join it. 


It was moved and seconded that the new executive of the 
Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exe- 
gesis should be the same as had just been elected to serve as the 
officers for the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies for the cur- 
rent year. The executive for 1941-42 for the Canadian Section 
of SBLE is therefore as follows: 


Honorary president, Sir Robert Falconer, Toronto; 

President, Professor F. Beare, Presbyterian College, Montreal; 

Vice-president, Professor N. H. Parker, McMaster University, Hamilton; 

Secretary, Professor W. S. McCullough, University College, University of 
Toronto. 

(In explanation of the above, it should be stated that on the evening of 
May 12 and the forenoon of May 13 most of the members of the Canadian 
Section of SBLE had been present at the ninth anual meeting of the Canadian 
Society of Biblical Studies, also held in Emmanuel College, Toronto.) 
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In the absence of the president, Dean G. B. King of Winnipeg, 
the presidential address Pioneers in Biblical Critical Science in 
Canada was read by the secretary. The address elicited consider- 
able discussion. 

The meeting now broke into two groups and the rest of the 
afternoon was given over to the reading and discussion of the 
following papers: 


OT group: chairman, Professor T. J. Meek. 


By Professor W. R. Taylor: Psalm 144. 

By Professor R. B. Y. Scott: Some Comments on Qoheleth the Philosopher. 
By Professor W. E. Staples: Notes on Ecclesiastes. 

By Professor K. C. Evans: Some Mixed or Compound Literary Forms. 


NT group: chairman, Professor J. H. Michael. 


By Sir Robert Falconer: Interpretative Notes on 1 Tim 2 14-15. 

By Professor F. Beare: Some Remarks on the New Testament Witness to 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

By Professor C. R. Feilding: An Observation upon the Problem of the Rela- 
tion of Mark and Q. 


W. Stewart Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


A group of persons, interested in organizing a Pacific Coast 
section of the SBLE met on Thursday, January 23, 1941, in the 
chapel of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
California. Professor McCown called the meeting to order. 

Moved by Professor Wicher that the group organize as a sec- 
tion of the SBLE. Seconded and, after considerable discussion, 
voted. 

The group proceeded to organize, through election of officers, 
and each of the following was, upon nomination, elected by 
acclamation: 


President, Professor McCown, 
Vice-President, Professor Wicher, 
Secretary, Pierson Parker. 


Voted that the officers as thus elected be a committee, to work 
in conjunction with the executive committee of the Pacific Coast 
Meetings of Learned Societies, for the arrangement of programs 
and other matters. 

Voied that the said committee of officers be authorized to 
appoint a membership committee to promote the Section on 
campuses, among ministers, and elsewhere. 

Voted that the officers be authorized to establish contact with 
the parent Society, and to take such other steps as are necessary 
for organization. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted, 
PIERSON PARKER, Secretary. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY! 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. F. M. Abel, P. O. B. 178, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Prof. Albrecht Alt, Grassistrasse, 40/II, Leipzig C.1, Germany. 

Prof. Walter Bauer, Dustere Eichenweg 14, Gottingen, Germany. 

Prof. A. Bertholet, Theol.D., Im Gehege 2, Berlin-Dahlem, Germany. 

Prof. Stanley A. Cook, Litt.D., 26 Lensfield Road, Cambridge, England. 
Prof. Gustav Dalman, Theol.D., Hugelheim, Herrenhut, Sachsen, Germany. 
Prof. Martin Dibelius, Bergstrasse 115, Heidelberg, Germany. 

Prof. Otto Eissfeldt, Seydlitzstrasse, 14a, Halle/Saale, Germany. 

Prof. Maurice Goguel, 2 Rue Lecourbe, Paris, XVe, France. 

Prof. Johannes Hempel, am Schlachtensee 28, Berlin-Schlachtensee, Germany. 
Prof. Paul Kahle, 27, Mortlake Road, Kew, Surrey, England. 

Prof. D. Hans Lietzmann, Berlinerstrasse 65, Berlin-Wilmersdorf 1, Germany. 
Prof. Ernst Lohmeyer, Greifswald, Arndtstr. 3, Germany. 

Prof. Ernest Sellin, Landgrafenstrasse 11, Berlin, Germany. 

Sir G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Pére L. P. Hugues Vincent, P. O. B. 7, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


LIFE MEMBERS 
(1396)’38 C. Elvan Olmstead, Box 283, Winona Lake, Ind. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS? 


(593) ’20 Prof. Arthur Adams, Ph.D., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
(1326)’37 Rev. Tadao Aiura, Th.D., 5-15 Kami Tsutsuitori, Fukiaiku, Kobe, 


Japan. 

(1258)’36 Prof. Allen D. Albert, Jr., Ph.D., Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, II. 

(576) '17 Prof. William Foxwell Albright, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Universty, 
Baltimore, Md. 

(1314)’36 Prof. John B. Alexander, Ph.D., Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. 


1 This list has been corrected up to February 1, 1942. Members are requested to notify the 
Secretary, J. W. Flight, Haverford, Pa., of any change of address. 

2 The two numbers prefixed to the name of each member indicate the order and date of 
accession to membership in the Society. 
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Prof. John A. Allan, M.A., 438 Highgate, Roslyn, Dunedin NWI, 
New Zealand. 

Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D.D., Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

Milton Anastos, S. T. B., 104 Orchard St., Somerville, Mass. 

Mr. Bernhard Anderson, Box 182, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Prof. J. N. Anderson, 4612 Stockwell St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Prof. M. L. Andreasen, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

David Keith Andrews, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Prof. Mary E. Andrews, Ph.D., 4305 Wickford Road, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rev. Prof. S. Angus, Ph.D., St. Andrew’s College, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Prof. W. Arndt, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Howard E. Ashbury, 2515 Pickwick Ave., Dickeyville, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Eugene S. Ashton, Th.D., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Frederick A. Aston, 73 Hampton Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Prof. Otto J. Baab, 2431 Ridgeway Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Rev. Paul T. Bahner, M.A., S.T.B., 62-54 16th Place, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. John William Bailey, Ph.D., 2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Prof. Moses Bailey, Ph.D., Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Rev. William Paul Barnds, M.A., 400 E. Maple St., Independence, 
Kans. 

Mr. T. A. M. Barnett, B.A., 62 Brooklyn Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Prof. Albert E. Barnett, Ph.D., Scarritt College, 19th St. and 
Grand Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Roger W. Barney, The Rectory, North Conway, N. H. 

Rabbi Joseph L. Baron, Ph.D., 2419 E. Kenwood Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Prof. Salo Baron, Jur.D., Ph.D., Pol. Sc.D., Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Prof. A. G. Barrois, Prince of Orange Inn, Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. Alois Barta, Ph.D., University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Rev. Eugene H. Barth, B.D., 133 Pearl St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Prof. Edward R. Bartlett, DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., 131 Newton St., Weston, Mass. 

Prof. L. W. Batten, Ph.D., 560 Riverview Road, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Prof. Norman H. Baynes, M.A., D.D., F.B.A., 4 B Abercorn Place 
London, N.W. 8, England. 

Prof, John W. Beardslee, Jr., Ph.D., D.D., New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS* 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


T IS a sore temptation upon this occasion to discuss a theme 
of scientific import. Many such themes suggest themselves. 
But I must, instead, perform what I cannot but regard as a 
pressing duty. It is to review the present status and the apparent 
future of biblical studies in general and in America in particular, 
and the task of SBLE in relation thereto. 

It is almost platitudinous to say that we stand today upon 
the threshold of a new epoch in biblical science; but platitudes 
are usually true and occasionally worth uttering. This new 
epoch is unfolding in two directions, and that too with un- 
paralleled speed and urgency. The one direction is forward and, 
although not entirely free from traps and pitfalls, is bright 
with hope and promise. The other is completely negative and 
retrogressive and fraught with abundant danger and ever- 
increasing insecurity. 

The first direction is that of the content and techniques of 
biblical science. My remarks must necessarily bear primarily 
upon the interpretation of the OT, for only in this field do I 
have a measure of competence. But I suspect that a like situa- 
tion may exist in NT research also, even though perhaps to a 
somewhat less extent. 

The techniques of documentary analysis of the OT are being 
increasingly outmoded. Correspondingly, many of the conclu- 
sions of the so-called Documentary Hypothesis, even some of 
major character, based primarily upon considerations of stylistic 
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variation, are becoming more and more subject to question. 
Likewise we are learning to put only a reasonable faith in the 
procedures and conclusions of form-analysis. The conviction 
forces itself upon us that the time has come to revalue the old 
techniques and to bring conclusions within the bounds of more 
exact and reliable scientific processes. 

The realization is dawning upon us, I believe, that much 
surer evidence of the sources, the literary history and the mean- 
ing and cultural significance of distinct biblical documents may 
be found in the ideas, institutions and movements which they 
mirror, especially when coordinated with the unfolding historical 
picture. We are coming to see, with ever increasing clarity, 
that the writings of the OT, and of the NT as well, were not at 
all the offspring of timeless, impersonal, divine revelation, 
speaking in the vacuum of eternity, as it were, but were always 
firmly set in time and history. They voiced the soul of the 
little, God-conscious people of Israel, eternally seeking the 
solution of the mystery of life, eagerly aspiring to determine the 
divine purpose, to define the divine way, to come closer and 
ever closer to the divinely appointed goal, of existence. This it 
sought not only for itself, but also for the nations with whom 
it lived in intimate contact and with interacting relations and 
exchange of cultural possessions, and even for all mankind, 
whom it came, in time, to envisage as the ultimate unit in the 
divine scheme of things and the supreme object of divine solici- 
tude. Accordingly the Bible, in all its parts, has its setting in 
time and history and can find its truest and most inspiring 
interpretation only in relation to history, to thoughts, doctrines, 
institutions, movements, events, aspirations, as these gradually 
unfolded in the history of Israel and its neighbors. Surely there 
are enough fixed and certain points in the history of Israel and 
its neighbors to justify this procedure and to establish it upon a 
firm, scientific foundation. 

A wealth of new source material is being disclosed by archae- 
ological discovery and folkloristic research; and, I may remark 
in passing, I like to think of folklore as archaeology too, and in 
a very realistic sense, the archaeology of ideas, beliefs, institu- 
tions, and rituals, of all the intangible elements of culture, 
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which persist, even though usually in shattered and distorted 
form, beneath the surface of present-day cultural life. From 
Palestine and all lands encompassing it this wealth of new 
knowledge is streaming in and establishes the role of Palestine 
and its people in the cultural life of the Near East. 

The situation today is altogether comparable to that of forty 
years ago, when the young science of Assyriology was in its 
ascendency. Just as then, so also today, we must be on guard 
against extravagance of claim on the part of the new science, 
and even more against potential rivalry and hostile competition 
between biblical science and the archaeology of the Near East. 
As has been said, the long established postulates of biblical 
science must now be evaluated more searchingly and respon- 
sibly than ever before. But they may not be discredited too 
easily in favor of the rather apodictical claims of zealous archae- 
ologists. The fruits of one hundred years of scientific investiga- 
tion of the literary stratification of biblical writings are not to 
be completely overthrown in a briei moment by the results of 
twenty years of scientific investigation of archaeological stratifi- 
cation. There must be a friendly and constructive synthesis of 
biblical science and archaeology. And such a synthesis will come 
surely and in the not too distant future, when the present quite 
natural ardor of archaeologists of the Near East will have cooled 
somewhat. Then biblical science will enter upon a new era of 
larger research, surer conclusion and more constructive applica- 
tion. It will no longer be looked upon askance by timid and 
reactionary religionists. Instead, it will be regarded, as it should 
be, as a true science, and will exert positive and progressive 
influence in religious and cultural thinking. 

But here a warning! Biblical research is not merely one small 
province of a vast, all-inclusive world-empire of archaeology. 
It is and must remain an end in itself. Neither is the primary 
aim and measure of value of archaeology, even specifically the 
archaeology of the Near East, merely the interpretation of the 
Bible or the reconstruction of what is popularly called biblical 
history. Archaeology has a much larger sphere of investigation 
than this, the precise limits of which are still to be clearly de- 
fined, while biblical science, in turn, has realms of research 
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which reach out far beyond the uttermost range of archaeology. 
Biblical science and archaeology are sister sciences, whose pro- 
vinces overlap to no small degree. Between them a close kin- 
ship and community of purpose exist. But we must beware of 
sacrificing the independence and dignity of biblical science and 
allowing its approved techniques and well established conclu- 
sions to be undermined too readily by the impetuous extrav- 
agance of a still youthful and somewhat too assertive kindred 
science. Synthesis and cooperation, in mutual understanding 
and goodwill, must be our goal. This synthesis will come. But 
mutual understanding and goodwill can remove many obstacles, 
warn of pitfalls and speed the attainment of the goal. 

With the present unparalleled expansion and progress of 
archaeology, and especially archaeology of the Near East, and 
with the impending reformulation of its conclusions and tech- 
niques it is reasonable to believe that a new day is about to 
dawn for biblical science, a day of sure advance and abundant 
achievement. But the realization of this potentially bright 
future makes all the more tragic the immediate prospect. 

Germany was, of course, the cradle of biblical science. There 
it was born and tenderly nourished for over one hundred years. 
With few exceptions its great figures were German scholars. 
Not a few of us here got our stimulus, and even our technical 
training, in Germany under German masters. The last genera- 
tion of German biblical scholars, under whom we studied, were 
giants in their day. The present generation have upheld the 
tradition valiantly. Today, however, they face overwhelming 
odds. The Bible, both the OT and the NT, is in Germany a 
discredited and spiritually proscribed book. Though the ma- 
jority of biblical scholars there still carry on eagerly, and despite 
the oft heard but almost incredible claim of expanding interest 
in Bible study and of increasing enrollment in university classes, 
we know that in Germany biblical science is doomed. In the 
present atmosphere of hostility toward the Bible and toward the 
religions founded thereon, and under the influence of all-encom- 
passing totalitarian pragmatism, with the consequent disor- 
ganization of academic life, biblical science must soon be stifled 
and must inevitably succumb. Our friends and fellow-workers, 
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not only in Germany but also in the occupied countries, will be, 
of this we may be sadly certain, for the present stage of biblical 
science at least, the last generation of Bible scholars. 

In Great Britain too the progress of biblical science cannot 
but be affected directly and unhappily by war conditions. What- 
ever the cause, the number of outstanding British biblical 
scholars has always been relatively small, though, it must be 
said in justice, their contributions have been of unusual signifi- 
cance. Today the unavoidable shifting of interest from what, 
for the moment, must necessarily be regarded as somewhat 
remote and purely academic research to more immediate, real- 
istic considerations of military and economic necessity, and the 
inescapable loss, through the fortunes of war, of not a few 
potential biblical scholars, must mean inevitably that in Britain 
too, again at least for the next generation, Bible studies will 
decline in extent and ultimately in authority as well. 

Sweden and Switzerland are carrying on responsibly. But 
their distinguished biblical scholars are necessarily few. Nor 
can they escape completely the effects of a torn and disorganized 
world and the circle of totalitarian influence which hems them 
in, not only materially, but also spiritually and intellectually. 

It follows from all this that, for the present and the im- 
mediate future, America, i.e. the United States and Canada, 
must become the major center of biblical research, and that 
here Bible studies must be fostered wisely and devotedly, if 
biblical science is to endure and progress despite the present 
world-cataclysm. How prepared are we for this responsibility? 

Let us realize at the outset that it is a responsibility which 
we assume of necessity, rather than of right. For we must face 
the bald fact that, despite a few scholars of very first rank, 
America’s contribution to biblical research has scarcely been 
commensurate with the role which it has played in other fields 
of science. Until quite recently our nation has, not at all un- 
naturally, cherished a youthfully naive national philosophy, has 
been animated on the whole by a spirit of religious individualism 
and fundamentalism, and has directed its attention mainly to 
the content and techniques of simple, elementary Sunday 
School teaching of the Bible rather than to true research and 
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productive scholarship. American intellectual interests have 
turned more and more in the direction of the physical and social 
sciences and their pragmatic applications, rather than to the 
humanities. Much of our college training has been superficial, 
especially in the humanities, and our college students have 
been impatient of the exacting discipline indispensable to a firm 
foundation for constructive biblical scholarship. For these and 
other causes no doubt America’s standards and achievements 
thus far in the field of biblical science have been comparatively 
modest. 

In the crisis which now confronts our science, for we may 
truthfully call it a crisis, how prepared are we in America at 
this moment to assume the responsibility facing us? We have 
in our ranks a small handful of able and honored scholars, our 
links with a distinguished generation, whose scientific achieve- 
ments, however, in the main now lie in the past rather than in 
the future, but who are still a source of guidance and inspira- 
tion to the rank and file of their colleagues. We have unques- 
tionably a fair number of younger scholars of some achievement 
and of larger promise. But they work, for the most part, indi- 
vidually, without organization, unified purpose or cooperative 
endeavor, and with little more external stimulus than our 
annual sessions can offer. Opportunities for scientific publica- 
tion are woefully few. Our intellectual clergy, who should pro- 
vide an understanding and supporting public for biblical and 
theological studies, are today far more interested in sociological 
activities and the related scholarship. Our present American 
environment can scarcely be regarded as favorable to an ade- 
quate discharge of this new responsibility. 

Is our Society any better prepared than its environment? 
Frankly, I doubt it. Now, in its sixty-second year and with 
more than six hundred members, we, its constituency, may, 
even with the best will in the world, hardly regard it as an 
altogether efficient organization. The Constitution provides that 
“the object of the Society shall be to stimulate critical study of 
the Scriptures by presenting, discussing and publishing original 
papers on biblical subjects.”” This was undoubtedly an adequate 
program for the Society in 1881 and even for a considerable 
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period thereafter. Today it is altogether too modest and narrow 
a goal. 

Furthermore, the degree to which the Society is carrying out 
even this limited program and is promoting biblical science in 
America is open to serious inquiry and difference of opinion. 
Apparently the Society has but two major functions, viz. the 
holding of an annual meeting and the publication of a JOURNAL, 
both worthy projects indeed. But are they sufficient for a body 
of the age, size and dignity of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, especially when, as now, it is suddenly confronted 
with a responsibility grave and urgent? 

And is the machinery of the Society adequate for its task? — 
Recently Midwest and Canadian Branches of the Society have 
been formed, and only today we have learned of the organization 
of a Pacific Coast Branch. But these are, I believe, almost the 
only significant innovation in organization or procedure over a 
very long period. Despite the earnest labors of its patient and 
indefatigable Secretary and of its able and devoted Editor, its 
only officers who function with reasonable continuance, the 
Society seems to have mired itself in a steadily deepening rut, 
from which, but a little longer, it may never extricate itself. 

It is surprising indeed that the Constitution makes no provi- 
sion whatever for, and the Society therefore has no, standing 
committees, and especially no Committee on Research and 
Publication, which might function as its medium of contact 
with other learned bodies, no Committee on Membership and 
Resources and no Committee on Program. 

The Secretary is expected to fashion an interesting and stimu- 
lating program for the annual meetings as best he may out of a 
conglomerate of papers, haphazardly offered by individual mem- 
bers of the Society, with almost no foreknowledge of the char- 
acter and quality of that which is being offered, and with little 
discretionary authority to accept or reject. The programs of the 
various sessions of the annual meetings have but a minimum of 
unity, and the opportunity for discussion of important papers 
and themes is scanty indeed. 

The meetings of the Society have been held, almost from time 
immemorial, here in New York City and in this one place, the 
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hospitality of which, while invariably sincere and generous, has 
naturally, through long and unbroken usage, lost something of 
its pristine spontaneity and become conventional and routine 
in character. The Society imparts, by its meetings, but little, 
if any, stimulus to the biblical scholarship of its environment; 
still less does it receive stimulus therefrom. Meeting in the 
same location year after year, with much the same membership 
in regular attendance, with the uniform routine of a hurried busi- 
ness session, in which practically no consideration can be given 
to the progress of the Society, and with an almost unchanging . 
program of innumerable, loosely related papers, with virtually no 
discussion, with no planned opportunity for social contact and 
becoming better and more sympathetically acquainted with 
fellow-members and for exchange of information and ideas, 
small wonder that our annual meetings fail to stimulate as they 
should and to not a few of our members seem even empty and 
boring. I do not imply that these annual meetings are futile. 
I do say that they fall short of being all that they might and of 
achieving all that they should. A change of procedure, both 
with regard to selection of location of annual meetings and to 


more constructive preparation of programs seems greatly, even 
urgently, needed. 


‘ We may envisage a few of the specific services which the 
Society should inaugurate: 


1. The launching of an agency and machinery for the publica- 
tion of scientific studies, particularly monographs of size and 
compass too large for inclusion in the JOURNAL but too small to 
constitute each a complete vol: i1e. 


2. Closer and more systematic cooperation with related insti- 
tutions, such as, for example, the American Schools of Oriental 
Research and the American Council of Learned Societies. 

3. The inauguration and coordination of important research 
projects, especially such as are of too large scope for individual 
effort, but which require the joint labors of a body of scholars 
in the administration of an approved, unified and supervised 
program. 
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4. The planning and preparation of authoritative, popular 
biblical studies, so that lay interest in the scientific investigation 
of the Bible may be stimulated. 

5. The establishment at selected universities and seminaries, 
and especially at the American School for Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem, of fellowships for graduate study in the various prov- 
inces of biblical research, designed to promote the development 
of young scholars as teachers of authority. 


We cannot and need not attempt, here and now, to foresee 
all possible services which SBLE might perform. These are 
merely suggestions. Other ideas, perhaps more practicable, 
valuable, and urgent, may well present themselves to other 
members of the Society. The all-important consideration is that 
we realize clearly and immediately the responsibility and the 
privilege which now fall to the lot of the Society, that it may 
arouse itself from its long lethargy and become once again alert 
and progressive. 

From all this it is plain, I hope, that reorganization of the 
Society is advisable, even imperative. This reorganization 
should not be incidental and haphazard, but thoroughgoing. It 
should be based upon a searching study by a properly constitu- 
ted commission of the Society’s membership. It should not 
shrink from revision of the Constitution and from any and all 
steps, no matter how drastic, which this investigation may re- 
veal to be necessary. 


I have offered this paper somewhat reluctantly and with no 
negative purpose of mere expression of dissatisfaction or criti- 
cism. Rather, I have offered it out of a sense of duty and in a 
spirit of loyalty and affection, because I am jealous, intensely 
jealous, for the reputation of our Society and for the reputation 
of American scholarship and for the future of biblical science. 
My hope is that the entire membership of this Society may 
join with me in this jealousy. My thesis is that our science 
today faces a crisis, and that in this crisis a grave responsibility 
confronts our Society. It is my firm belief that, more than ever 
before in its entire history, SBLE has a task to perform of 
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gravest import, that it is at present inadequately organized to 
perform this task efficiently, and that there is therefore an 
urgent need for reorganization. This reorganization must, how- 
ever, represent the conviction and the will of the entire member- 
ship of the Society. I shall feel that this paper will not have 
been in vain, that it will have achieved its full purpose, if there 
be sufficient approval of its general thesis to warrant a motion 
from the floor that a commission be appointed to consider the 
matter carefully and in all its implications and to present 
at a subsequent, preferably the next, annual meeting, a plan 
for an effective reorganization of the Society, in order to enable 
it to render a maximum service and to discharge, in a manner 
creditable in every way to American scholarship, its full respon- 
sibility to biblical science. 


APXH TOT ETATTEAIOT 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HE opening phrase or statement in Mark, ’Apx7 Tod ebay- 

yedtov Xpicrod looks simple and innocuous enough 
at first glance. But the question of its exact significance has 
caused no little disturbance in the ranks of commentators and 
exegetes, both past and present, and its real meaning still remains 
a problem. 

The difficulty revolves primarily around the questions whether 
the phrase is a title or is a part of the following verse or verses, 
and what is the meaning of apx7 relative to ebayyédov “Inood 
Xpucrov. This raises the further question of what “gospel 
of Christ” signifies here. Is it a reference to the book or to the 
oral preaching; and if the latter, is "Iyood Xprorod a subjec- 
tive or an objective genitive; i.e., is it the good news of the 
approaching kingdom preached by Jesus, or the good news about 
Jesus? Or is ‘‘gospel’’ used here in the Pauline sense of the power 
to salvation mediated by Christ? It can readily be seen that a 
number of important and interesting considerations are involved 
in any attempt to resolve the enigma. 

A survey of treatments in commentaries, special studies, Greek 
MSS, Greek texts and translations reveals a diversity of opinion 
divisible into about six categories as follows: 


1. A title or superscription for the whole gospel of Mark.? 


tSo Moffatt, Bacon, Zahn, O. Holtzman, Swete, Wellhausen, Kleist, 

Klostermann-Gressmann, Wohlenberg, LaGrange, Bruce; the majority of 

translations (e. g., RV, Am. RV, Goodspeed, Weymouth, Moffatt, Riverside, 

Twentieth Century, Torrey); most texts (e. g., Westcott and Hort, Nestle, 

Von Soden, Vogels, Legg). A sampling of medieval Greek MSS in the icono- 

graphic files of Professor H. R. Willoughby of the University of Chicago 
11 
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2. A superscription to the section on John the Baptist.? 
3. A part of the following verses 2 and 3 (supply 77).3 

4. A part of verse 4 as subject or predicate (supply 9v).4 
5. An introductory remark without any construction.s 
6. A scribal or redactional addition to Mark.‘ 


indicates that the scribes were uncertain in their treatment of the phrase. In 
25 MSS the following score was obtained: Full stop—10, Semi-stop — 9, 
No stop — 4, Non-commital-2. 

2 T.e., 11-8 or 11-13. So Josef Schmid, Dausch, Allen, Alford, Gould and a 
few others. Appeal is generally made to BiBdos yevéoews of Mt 11 and apx7) 
@divev Tatra of Mk 13 9. 

3 L.e., “the beginning of the gospel was as was written in Isaiah the prophet, 
etc.” So Meyer, Ireneus, and very few others. Origen is cited, but he argues 
(Commentary on John I, 14 £.) that John the Baptist here signifies or typifies 
the whole OT as the “beginning of the gospel.”” ‘Every divine Scripture is 
gospel,’’ says he. See also page 19, n. 25 of the present study. 

4T.e., (taking verses 2 and 3 as a parenthesis) ‘‘the beginning of the gospel 
(as was written in Isaiah the prophet, ‘Behold . . . etc.’) was John the baptizer 
preaching, etc.” So Rawlinson, C. H. Turner, Fritzsche, Lachman, Veld- 
huizer, Coke (1803), Victor and perhaps Basil. The last, however, (Adv. 
Eunomium, I1, 15), does not actually include vs. 4 in his quotation and should 
probably be placed in the next category. Rawlinson, Torrey, et al believe that 
the Malachi passage was inserted by an early copyist. 

5 So Klostermann and Montefiore (quoting him and referring to this inter- 
pretation as ‘“‘after all, perhaps the safest.””). But Klostermann in paraphrasing 
the section actually connects the phrase with vs. 4. Joh. Weiss’ suggestion, 
“Here begins the gospel of Jesus Christ,” seems to find little favor. Bruce 
(Expos. Gk. Test.) might be cited, but he also refers to the phrase as a title 
to the entire Mark. 

6 So Lohmeyer, Rawlinson, K. L. Schmidt (two traditions combined). 

Some examples of more extensive conjecture regarding the problem may be 
cited here for convenience. Swete postulates the fusion of an original title 
with the &px7 of the beginning of a new book (equals &pxerae or incipit). 
Cf. Weiss in note 5. Rendell Harris (‘The Original Title of Mark,” Expositor, 
1920, 334-50) argues for an original title like ‘‘Memoirs of Jesus Christ” on 
the model of Xenophon’s dmopuvnpovebwara of Socrates. This bears only 
remotely upon our difficulty. N. Freese (‘‘Der Anfang des Markusevan- 
geliums,”’ Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, CIV (1932), 429-438) employs the hypo- 
thetical-Aramaic approach, relating the Marcan phrase to Mt 118 (rod 6é 
"Inood Xpicrod  ‘yéeveots ovTws Hv), where, he contends, Mark and 
Matthew have rendered the same original word, nbnn by different expressions. 
This study becomes rather involved, Freese finally arriving at the statement 
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The construction as subject or predicate with the following 
éyévero of verse 4 is very complicated and awkward. One needs 
only to try to read the intervening quotation as a parenthesis to 
understand why the temptation arises to dismiss at least the 
Malachi passage as an interpolation. Nor does a comparison 
with the Matthean and Lucan parallels support this view.? 
Relative to a connection with the immediately following verses 
through #v supplied or understood, two further considerations 
may be adduced. If this were a natural conjunction it might be 
expected that some scribe at some time would have supplied the 
verb. Or if the verb were naturally implied, one might even sup- 
pose that some scribe would yield to the insistent call for an 
inferential particle in verse 4. ‘The beginning of the gospel . . . 
(was) as was prophesied . . . , (for) John came, etc.” 

To take the phrase as an “introductory remark” without any 
construction has no bearing upon our problem unless it be 
thought of as a sort of superscription to the first section of the 
gospel. To those who would so construe the statement the reply 
goes forth that it is a rather pretentious title for so short a sec- 
tion, particularly when no other sectional titles follow. The 
“parallel cited by almost all commentaries from Mk 13 s is not 
really comparable at all in this respect. T&v ddivwv 
Tava is a statement with a subject and predicate in which it 
is imperative that the verb be supplied. In the second place it 
is not the superscription to anything, but is a concluding observa- 
tion relative to what has gone before, as Tatra sufficiently indi- 
cates. Of course the &px7 implies that more will follow. The 
force of the original is nicely given in Goodspeed’s translation, 
“This is only the beginning of the sufferings.’’® 


that Mark had completed the first section of his gospel before he saw “the 
Aramaic fragment of Matthew” and then he gladly borrowed an opening title 
for it. Satis superque. 

7 Klostermann (Klostermann-Gressmann, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Marcus, 3) put it strongly with the statement that ‘‘a glance at Matthew and 
Luke forbids all attempts at a grammatical conjunction of 1 1 with 1 2-3 or 1 4.” 

8 The phrase in the LXX of Hosea 12 NOyou Kupiov mpéds. ‘Qoije) 
is often and perhaps with more validity cited as a parallel to that in Mark. 
But a similar doubt exists here as to the actual meaning. A superscription 
has already been given in 11, so that a statement with the meaning ‘‘Here 
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A further evaluation of the opinion which would make 11a 
sectional title necessarily involves the question of the meaning 
of ebayyediov “Incod Xpiorod. Apropos this puzzle Gould 
makes the following statement: ‘Eivayyé\uov is restricted in 
the New Testament to the good news about Jesus, or of the King- 
dom which he came to establish, or of the salvation accomplished 
by him. Under the last head it comes to have the technical sense 
so associated with the word ‘gospel,’ as to render that a mis- 
leading translation in a passage like this. This word is also 
associated with the written accounts of our Lord’s life, the 
Gospels, which is also confusing here.’’? Why are Gould’s excel- 
lent observations a source of confusion to him here? Because 
he a priori assumed that the Marcan phrase was a title to the 
first section of the gospel. He therefore also contended that 
"Inood Xpicrod was objective genitive, as John is the bearer 
of the ebayyéXuov. A. T. Robertson expressed the same opinion, 
but noted also that “the word gospel here comes close to meaning 
the record itself as told by Mark.’ The Twentieth Century 
translation explicitly reads ‘“The good news about Jesus Christ’”’ 
as a title, but most other translations have “‘gospel (or “good 
news’) of Jesus Christ,” magnanimously permitting the reader 
to make his own interpretation.” 

But is Inood Xprorod an objective genitive here? An em- 
phatic statement of the antithetical viewpoint was made by 
Harnack, who claimed that “gospel’’ meant throughout “that 
which Jesus proclaimed about the nearness of the Kingdom” 
and that this title refers to the earthly life of Jesus as only the 
beginning of this proclamation. A survey of the evidence of 
the NT usage on this point corroborates his contention, for it 


begins’’ would seem superfluous and is marked in Kittel’s Hebrew text as a 
possible redactional addition. Nor do the other prophetical books show a 
comparable expression. Professor J. M. P. Smith in the American translation 
rendered the Hebrew here rather freely as “In the beginning, when the Lord 
spake through Hosea...” 

9 ICC, St. Mark, 3. 

10 Word Pictures in the New Testament, I, Mathew, Mark, 252. 

1 So, e. g., AV, ARV, Goodspeed, Moffatt, Weymouth, Riverside, Loisy. 

12 The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two Centuries, Appen- 
dix III, Gospel, p. 284. 
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reveals that when ebayyéXov is qualified by another noun 
denoting a person the latter appears always to be a subjective 
genitive. These data may be succinctly summarized as follows: 
There are no occurrences in Luke and John. Matthew uses the 
expression evayyé\tov Tis Baowdelas three times. Mark 114 
contains an instructive parallel in 6 “Ingots ... xnpboowv 7d 
ebayyéAuov Tod This phrase with either tod or 
Tov Kupiov is common in Paul, the genitive being subjective. 
Compare the phrases 6 \éyos Tod Oeod or Tod Kvpiov and 
Paul’s 7d ebayyéAvov pov or as well as 
*Inood Xpiarod of Rev 11. Paul uses other locutions to express 
the objective idea, e. g., waptipiov Tov Xpiorov in 1 Cor 16 
and Tov Oeov in 1 Cor 21. In Rom 11-3 and elsewhere we find 
what might more normally be expected, a prepositional phrase, 
wept Tov viod a’rov.* In view of this usage it is natural to 
assume that in Mk 11 ebayyé\vov means the good news 
preached by Jesus (as in Mk 1 14) and/or the salvation accom- 
plished by him. This would seem to make the Marcan phrase 
an inappropriate title for the section on John the Baptist.*s 

As has been indicated, however, there is fairly general agree- 
ment in taking the expression as a title for the whole book. But 
the commentators and translators who so interpret it and print 
it have with few exceptions frankly sought for a meaning of 
a&pxn that would be consonant with such an interpretation. 
C. H. Turner called attention to this paradoxical situation some 
time ago in his confession that “‘in general modern exegetes are 
more or less agreed in segregating verse 1 as a sort of title, though 
it is hard to see what real meaning a4px7 has on this supposi- 
tion.”"® The common response to such as may here admit of 


13 EbayyéXcov occurs 6 times in Mk without qualification. 

%4 Note also the occurrence of evayyéNov Tov Oeod in this verse. 

13 Petr. Dausch (Kommentar: Die Drei dliteren Evangelien) cites Acts 10 37 ff. 
as indicating that the gospel took its beginning with the baptismal account. 
But the passage actually says that the word began after the baptism which 
John preached (uera 7d Barricpa exnpvtev nor is there any 
textual variant that would permit one to read “with” for wera here. 

6 “Marcan Usage: Notes, Critical and Exegetical on the Second Gospel,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, XXVI (1925), 146. Turner’s citation of pas- 
sages from Basil, Victor, and Origen may be found here. 
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quest or query is the one just cited from Harnack, namely, that 
the gospel had its beginning in Jesus’ earthly ministry and that 
Mark had in mind its subsequent manifestation in the Christian 
mission, as did Luke in introducing his gospel as a rp@ros ddyos. 
This idea, it is also suggested, finds a parallel in Heb 23 which 
describes the salvation, #rts, AaBodoa dra 
Tov kupiov, eis EBeBarwOn. 

At least two observations should be brought to bear upon this 
interpretation. The title does not fit Mark well in the proposed 
sense in view of the content of the book, since Jesus’ deeds far 
outweigh his words in interest and importance for the evangelist. 
Also, in the apostolic period the expression a&px7 Tov ebaryye- 
Alou is used to refer to the early Christian mission and not to 
Jesus’ message. So, e. g., in Philip 4 15 Paul asks the Philippians 
to recall év &pxj Tod ebayyeNlov (“in the early days of the 
good news’’— Goodspeed) when I came from Macedonia, etc.; 
and 1 Clement 47 11. reads, ‘“Take up the letter of the blessed 
Paul the apostle. What did he first write to you at the beginning 
of his preaching a&pxq Tod Since these 
uses are clearly chronological and since it is natural to assume 
that if Mark used the phrase in this sense alone it would be in 
accord with current meaning, then a purely chronological inter- 
pretation of 4px in Mk 11 would seem to put the “beginning 
of the gospel” at two different points and with two very different 
meanings; while, contrariwise, if the phrase be conceived of as 
vague enough chronologically to cover the period from John the 
Baptist to Paul, it would again seem inappropriate as a title to 
the work of the baptizer alone. 

If sufficient confusion now reigns in the reader’s mind regard- 
ing the meaning of Tod ebayyedtlov "Incod Xpiorod he 
may be a bit hospitable toward another possible interpretation 
of the phrase as a title for Mark. The stimulus for this as an 
independent conjecture comes from a third or fourth century 
papyrus church letter (PSI 1041) which recommends a brother 
described as a apxi Tod ebayyedlov, “a 
catechumen in the beginning of the gospel.”” On the basis of the 


17 Professor Lake’s translation in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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use of the term in the sense necessarily ascribed to it here as well 
as in occurrences in the NT, Ignatius, and Polycarp, it seems 
worthwhile to suggest, or, more accurately, to recall a sugges- 
tion™® that 4px7 in the Marcan passage may mean “first thing”’ 
in the sense of “‘rudiments’’ or “elements” or “essentials” of 
the gospel. F 
There is no lexicographical difficulty in postulating such a 
meaning for &px7, although as a philosophical or cosmophysical 
term it is more frequent in the plural in the sense of ‘‘elements”’ 
or “first principles.” It is found often in Plato thus used. 
W. Bauer in his Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament quotes a pas- 
sage closely paralleling ours from Isocrates (Panegyrics, X, 38): 
GAN’ tabrnv edepyeciwv, Tpoghv 
tois debuevors edpety (‘But he considered this the primary 
element of benefaction— to find food for those in need’’). 
J. Kleist” cites a similar instance from the same author (Anti- 
dosis, 117): 4px airn orparnyias éoriv (“This is the first 
requisite of good strategy”). For contemporary usage we may 
add Epictetus, who employs the phrase apx} gtdogogias 
(II, xi, 1, 13, 14); &pxH Tod grrogogetv (I, xxvi, 15); and 
apx wadeboews (I, xvii, 12) in a similar sense. That he 
is speaking of “‘principles” in II, xi is indicated by the fact 
that he enumerates them. It will be readily recalled that the 
LXX furnishes a number of similar usages, e. g., 4px? vogias 
goBos xupiov (Ps 110 10; Prov 1 7, 9 10; Sir 1 14, etc.); and a&px7 
[avOpwrov] xai &pros (Sir 2921). The reference in 
the latter, as in the phrase ‘‘bread is the staff of life,’ is clearly 
to the essentials rather than the beginning of life. Not even the 
most hardened criminal-to-be starts life on a bread and water 


%8 When this study was nearing completion I discovered that D. Gustav 
Wohlenberg, without the benefit of PSI 1041, had excellently set forth the 
same idea in his Commentary on Mark in the Zahn series, Kommentar sum 
Neuen Testament, 11, Das Evangelium des Markus, Leipzig, 1910. I am indebted 
to him for several suggestions. See also p. 19 of the present article. 

19 For examples see Kittel, Theologische Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament. 
Kittel notes, however, that Mk 11 represents the “zeitlicher ausgangspunkt 
des evangelischen Verkiindigung Jesus (trotz Hos 1, 2),’’ and the LXX treat- 
ment seems to me to be inadequate. 

2 The Gospel of Mark, 181. 
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diet. Since in these and many other instances the original Hebrew 
word (usually mw) may be normally used in the sense of chief 
or principal thing, it is possible that the frequent rendition of 
it by épx7 in the LXX* when it patently has this meaning may 
have been of influence upon the author of the Marcan title. 

That this or a related expression is actually so employed also 
in early Christian literature adds some weight to such a con- 
jecture. In Heb 5 12 we find the phrase Ta orovxeta Tis apxijs 
Tod used relative to the Christian teaching 
(“the very elements of Christian truth’’— Goodspeed); and in 
Heb 61 we have agévres Tov Tis apxiis ToD Xprorod NOyov 
(“leaving elementary Christian teaching’’— Goodspeed). Igna- 
tius in his letter to the Ephesians (31) writes: vdv yap apxiv 
éxw Tod kai ws 
Alrats wou (“for now I do but begin to be a disciple, and I 
speak to you as to my fellow-learners’’).?? To these may be com- 
pared the following similar usages: Ignatius in Romans 5 3 (viv 
G&pxouar pabnrais eivar); Polycarp in Philippians 72 (6d 
THY paTawTynTa THY Tas Wevdodr- 
dacxarias éri THs apxis ém- 
oTpé~wpyev). In the Johannine literature phrases referring to 
the Christian teaching or message am’ d&pxifjs are frequent, e. g., 
1 Jn 311, 213, 224, 11, 27, 214; 2 Jn 5¢. These usages are 
clearly chronological but also refer to the time when Christian 
instruction was first imported and so by implication to the first 
instruction received by the Christian neophyte. 

As indicated by the Commentaries most scholars are aware 
of the difficulties inhering in the Marcan phrase but very few 
were to be found who ventured to suggest an interpretation or 
translation other than the time-honored one commonly given for 
&px7.23 Honorable mention, however, is here accorded to Pro- 


2 E.g., in Ps 11860; Prov 15; Wis 617; Sir 25 24; Amos 61; Dan 11 41; etc. 
For a detailed survey of the various meanings of the Hebrew nvvxn, see C. F. 
Burney in ‘Christ as the APXH of Creation,”’ Journal of Theological Studies, 
XXVII (1926), 160-77. 

2 K. Lake in Loeb Classical Library. 

23 But Professor Bacon long ago suggested the translation “origin” “‘as 
properly describing the general intention of the evangelist.” (‘The Prologue 
of Mark,” JBL, XXVI (1907), 84-105.) 
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fessor James Kleist, an able philologian, who in his Memoirs of 
St. Peter translates the word as “Summary.” That the gospel 
of Mark is a summary for purposes of instruction, and, indeed, 
of elementary instruction is in itself no rash assumption. So 
Wohlenberg in his able study arrived at the conclusion that the 
Marcan title was a brief expression for the first simple catechism 
in the early church in contrast to a deeper and more involved 
instruction, and that Mark sets forth a gospel writing designed 
for the first or beginning step of the “‘heilsgeschichtlichen” 
instruction about Jesus.** He also suggests that the addition of 
Tots KaTnxXoupévots or the like after the phrase would clarify 
the meaning, thus interestingly ‘‘anticipating’’ PSI 1041; and 
in an analysis of the gospel he finds the content consonant with 
just such a purpose on the part of the author. In view of all 


% Cf. a statement from Archelaus’ Disputation With Manes (ca. A. D. 277): 
“For we do not declare the mysteries touching the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit to a Gentile; neither do we speak of the mysteries plainly in the 
presence of the catechumens” (Roberts and Donaldson, Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
VI, 235). 

2s Although our study has not taken cognizance of possible data from later 
Christian literature, attention should be directed to a striking statement by 
Origen in his Commentary on John 1. 16-21, where he presents possible mean- 
ings for 4pxn. This passage is worth reproducing in full. I give the Greek 
text of A. E. Brooke’s edition (Cambridge, England, 1896) and the English 
translation of Roberts in the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 


"Eorw kal ws pabjcews, 
elvar Kata 
gnow 6 Sti dyei- 
Aovres elvar TOD 
tlva Ta THs apxis 
Tov Novyiwv Tod Beod. 
gboe, ws mpds Huds. ws 
el Néyoupev Xprorod, 
abrod apxi 4 Oedrns, mpds 
quads wh Tod peyéeBous 
abrod duvapévous rijs 
abrod adnbelas, avOpw- 
mwétns abrod, tots 
“Incods 


There is also an arche in.a matter of learn- 
ing, as when we say that the letters are 
the arche of grammar. The Apostle ac- 
cordingly says (Heb. 5:12): ‘‘When by 
reason of the time you ought to be teachers, 
you have need again that someone teach 
you what are the elements of the arche of 
the oracles of God.” Now the arche 
spoken of in connection with learning is 
twofold; first in respect of its nature, 
secondly in its relation to us; as we might 
say of Christ, that by nature His arche 
is deity, but that in relation to us who 
cannot, for its very greatness, command 
the whole truth about Him, His arche is 
His manhood, as He is preached to babes, 
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the evidence and the implications involved one may feel that 
these proposals merit more than the oblivion that has been 
visited upon them by the Commentaries in general.” 


Kal oUTos éoravpwyeévos. ws ‘Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” In this 
Kata TovTo apxnv elvat view, then, Christ is the arche of learning 
pabncews TH in His own nature, because He is the 
gogia dbvayis Beod, wisdom and power of God; etc. 


26 No attempt is here made to follow up any suggested implications, but the 
data presented may at least be interestingly related to the observations of 
Professor Filson in his recent article, ‘The Christian Teacher in the First 
Century,’ JBL, LX (1941), 317-328. 
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MONOTHEISM AND THE RELIGION 
OF ISRAEL 


THEOPHILE JAMES MEEK 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


O MODERN scholar of any standing today believes that 
the Hebrews of the Patriarchal Period were anything but 
polytheistic,? but there are some who still maintain that Moses 
was a monotheist. The most outstanding scholar to do this is 
W. F. Albright. For many years he simply asserted the fact 
with practically no argumentation. He discussed the matter 
briefly in his Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible (1931, 163- 
167) and in an article in the American Scholar, VII (1938), 186 f., 
entitled ‘‘Archaeology Confronts Biblical Criticism.” The few 
arguments there presented were subjected to criticism by the 
present writer? and seem to have been abandoned by their 
author because they do not appear in later discussions of the 
subject. Of these discussions the article entitled ‘“The Ancient 
Near East and the Religion of Israel’? promised much, but 
despite its title it has practically nothing to say about the religion 
of Israel. Finally came the author’s learned volume, From the 
Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the Historical Process, 
1940, and here at last we have his detailed arguments. It is the 
purpose of this paper to subject these to a critical appraisal.‘ 


t Best and most recently demonstrated by H. G. May, “The Patriarchal 
Idea of God,” JBL, LX (1941), 113-128. 

2 Hebrew Origins, 1936, 191 ff.; ‘Primitive Monotheism and the Religion 
of Moses,” Review of Religion, IV (1940), 298-303. i 

3 JBL, LIX (1940), 85-112. 

4For a general review and appreciation of the volume by the present 
writer see JAOS, LXI (1941), 64-66. The present article was written by 
invitation of the editors of JBL on the suggestion of Professor Albright 
who desired a critical appraisal by someone who disagreed with his views. 
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In our discussion of the subject it is essential that we agree 
on the definition of monotheism, and to agree on this it is neces- 
sary that we follow the accepted meaning of the word. If mono- 
theism means anything at all, it means, as the dictionaries assert, 
“‘the belief that there is but one God,” and if this means anything 
at all it means that a monotheist is one who believes that there 
is only one God (with a capital g) and definitely does not believe 
in the existence of any others. Hence. there cannot be grades of 
monotheism. A man either believes in the existence of one God 
only or he does not. There can be grades of approximation to 
monotheism, but not of monotheism itself. It is accordingly 
most unscientific to call something monotheism that is not mono- 
theism, and yet this is continually being done. For various 
reasons the world came to think that monotheism is a higher 
form of religion than polytheism or henotheism. Hence the word 
is often applied to a form of religion that is not strictly mono- - 
theistic by the false argumentation (so common today) that you 
can make something almost anything that you wish by calling 
it that. An example is found in Christianity. The leaders of the 
early Church presently found themselves in the position of believ- 
ing in three gods (Father, Son, and Holy Spirits), but with their 
prejudice against polytheism they had to interpret these three 
gods in such a way as to bring them into a single godhead, and 
the result was the God of the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
and the Athanasian Creed. In a sense, then, trinitarian Chris- 
tianity can be regarded as monotheistic, but by the same token 
modern Hinduism is also monotheistic, because the various gods 
in it are all regarded simply as forms or manifestations of the 
one God Vishnu (so according to one sect), or of Siva (so accord- 
ing to the other sect). But even though we grant that trinitarian 
Christianity is monotheistic, that has no bearing on the possible 
monotheism of Moses because he lived in a totally different age 
and his concept of deity must have been totally different. The 
Christian concept is metaphysical and was the result of years of 


5 In some regions this took the form so common in other religions, Father, 
Mother (Mary), and Son, the trinitarianism which Muhammad knew and 
condemned so roundly in the Qur’an (see, e.g., 5 116 f.). 
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controversy and argumentation. That of Moses is practical and 
was the result of personal experience.‘ 


Unfortunately Albright nowhere tells us exactly what he means 
by monotheism, but in a personal letter to the present writer he 
defined it thus: ‘‘Monotheism is the belief in one God. This does 
not imply anything about the essential nature of God, other than 
the universally held belief in the unique power and goodness of 
God. God may be represented or conceived to exist in any suit- 
able form — anthropomorphic or celestial. God may be a simple 
or a complex essence; there is nothing in the definition, either 
historically or philosophically, to preclude trinitarian mono- 
theism. Nor does monotheism exclude the coexistence of other 
spiritual or superhuman powers in the world, as long as these 
entities are in no way comparable with God in his essential qual- 
ities, such as power and goodness.’ To my mind this is not a 
definition of monotheism at all, but it might be regarded as a 
possible definition of henotheism, for ‘“‘henotheism explicitly 
recognizes one deity superior to other deities or spirits, whereas 
monotheism holds that there is one and only one deity.”* In 
Albright’s definition the word is used very loosely, whereas it 
really has a precise meaning, and in a scientific paper a word 
ought to carry one definite concept and not a variety of concepts. 
If a belief is not monotheistic in the strict sense of the word, I 
do not see what we have gained by calling it monotheistic, unless 
we do this as a sop to orthodoxy. 

Albright wrote his book to demonstrate, among other things, 
that tradition was correct in making Moses a monotheist (p. 309), 
but his conception of a monotheist is assuredly not that of tra- 
dition. Albright makes Moses only a kind of monotheist and 
not a monotheist like Philo Judzeus or Rabbi Aqiba, St. Paul or 
St. Augustine, Muhammad or Maimonides, St. Thomas or 


6 Cf. Albright, op. cit., 84, who describes the age in which Moses lived as 
one in which the highest thought drew its sanctions from the results of 
experience and not from formal canons of thinking, as in the period beginning 
with the 5th century B. C. 

7 Cf. Albright’s statements, op. cit., 207; JBL, LIX (1940), 112. 

8S. A. Cook, The Study of Religion, 1914, 195, n. 1. 


‘ 
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Calvin, Mordecai Kaplan or H. N. Wieman (p. 207).9 Tradition 
has only one kind of monotheism. Tradition would repudiate, 
as we have already done, the contention that there are different 
kinds of monotheism or that the monotheism of Moses was any 
different from that of any other monotheist. Hence Albright is 
strictly not supporting the traditional view at all, but only his 
interpretation of that view, and in his pose as a vindicator of 
tradition he lends himself to misuse by the fundamentalists in 
their efforts to cast aspersions upon critical scholarship and 
belittle it. In the last analysis why should any scholar be 
concerned to vindicate tradition? Why should tradition be 
considered so sacrosanct? There is nothing in the literature 
stemming from Moses to say that he was a monotheist. That 
tradition was created by the pious religionists of the Jewish and 
Christian Churches who uncritically read their own views back 
into the past. If tradition had not made Moses out to be a mono- 
theist, it certainly would never have occurred to any modern 
critical scholar to do so. In this tradition it is not the Bible that 
is speaking, but late, theologically biased notions about the Bible. 

Albright’s book is not easy to read, and there is such a mass 
of detail that it is difficult at times to follow his reasoning; it is 
hard to see the wood for the trees. The book, too, is strikingly 
lacking in quotations and citations from the Bible. The Bible 
is our one source of information about Moses and yet in Albright’s 
book we have only general statements about the beliefs of Moses 
and no proof-texts to back up these statements. As a matter of 
fact there are no proof-texts. In a footnote on another topic 
(p. 331, n. 29), however, Albright does quote the second half 
of the First Command of the Decalogue, which he translates 


9 Albright is not altogether consistent here with his statement on p. 309: 
“Moses was as much a monotheist as was Hillel, though his point of view 
may have been very different.” Cf. also JBL, LIX (1940), 111: “Only the 
most extreme criticism can see any appreciable difference between the God 
of Moses in JE and the God of Jeremiah, or between the God of Elijah and 
the God of Deutero-Isaiah. ...A balanced organismic position may consis- 
tently hold that the religion of Moses and of Elijah, of David and of the 
Psalmists was the same in all essentials, just as the religion of Jesus was 
substantially identical with that of St. weanee and the faith of St. Paul was 
also the faith of Augustine.” 
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“Thou shalt not prefer other gods to me.”*° This rendering, he 
asserts, agrees with the plain meaning of ‘al panai in several other 
passages; e. g., Gen 1612, 501; 2 Ki 1314; Deut 2116. But in 
these passages the only one that can possibly have the meaning 
for which he argues is the last, and even here another possible 
rendering of the expression in question is ‘‘to the disadvantage 
of” and this has just as good support as “‘in preference to.” The 
expression is one that appears rather often in the OT, but unfor- 
tunately with a great variety of meanings; e. g., “over,” “‘in 
front of,” “in the presence of,” “‘on an equality with,” ‘‘along- 
side of,” ‘‘to the disadvantage of,” ‘‘in preference to,”’ ‘‘in addi- 
tion to,” “in defiance of,’ “during the life-time of.’”” In most 
occurrences the particular meaning intended is indicated with 
more or less certainty by the context, but in the case of the First 
Command the context is altogether too slight to indicate explic- 
itly what meaning was intended. However, even though we 
accept Albright’s rendering, there is nothing in the command 
to suggest anything other than henotheism or monolatry. This 


has been the verdict of practically all scholars, even those of very 
conservative persuasion." The whole command reads as follows: 
“Since I, Yahweh, am your God, who brought you out of the 
land of Egypt, out of a state of slavery,” you must have no other 
gods in preference to me.” If this is the correct rendering (and 
it follows that of Albright), the words can mean only that there 
are other gods beside Yahweh, but the Hebrews are to prefer 


10 There is no certainty of course that this command originated with Moses 
or was known in his day, but we can probably grant Albright’s contention on 
p. 205 that it is in general accord with the movement which bears the name 
of Moses. 

1 For example, the Lutheran Church is one of our most conservative 
denominations and yet one of its theological professors, Harold L. Creager, 
writes concerning the First Command in its official organ, The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, VII (1934), 279: “In neither case [of two possible transla- 
tions, “in addition to” and “‘in preference to”, of course, is there any teach- 
ing here of monotheism, but only of henotheism. The possibility of worship- 
ping other gods, either along with Jehovah or as entirely displacing him, is 
distinctly contemplated.” 

1 For the contention that this clause is circumstantial and is integral to 
the command, see the present writer, JAOS, LVIII (1938), 126 f. 
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none of these to him because it was he who showed himself to 
be their particular God by rescuing them from Egypt. Albright 
stands quite alone in his contention that there is any evidence 
here for monotheism. 

Another passage quoted by Albright is found on p. 227 in con- 
nection with his discussion of angels. It is Deut 32 s¢., where 
he takes issue with the present writer’s rendering of the fourth 
hemistich, ‘“To the various deities.” Literally translated, the 
words read (with the LXX and Old Latin) “according to the 
number of the sons of God,” which Albright interprets as mean- 
ing simply ‘‘according to the number of the stars,’’ but to get 
this meaning for ‘‘sons of God”’ he has recourse to Job 38 7. That 
is, to determine the meaning of a passage which he dates in the 
seventh century B.C. (p. 227) he uses a passage which he dates 
in the fifth century (pp. 227, 253), two hundred years later. This 
surely is not scientific exegesis and is absolutely contrary to the 
rules laid down in the early part of his book (pp. 14-19) where, 
among other things, he stresses the fact that the up-to-date 
linguist must be scrupulously careful to limit his study of a word 
to a given historical phase of a language. Hence it is altogether 
unscientific to determine the meaning of a word in pre-exilic 
Hebrew from its usage in post-exilic Hebrew, which represents a 
radical change in the language, as everyone knows. However, 
it is by no means certain that ‘“‘sons of God” means “angels” 
even in Job 387. Many scholars maintain that ‘“‘sons of God’”’ 
here has its earlier meaning, “individuals of the class god, mem- 
bers of the divine order, deities,’’ just as ‘‘sons of man” means 
“individuals of the class man, members of the human race, human 
beings,” and ‘‘sons of the prophets” means ‘‘members of the 
prophetic order.” Albright recognizes this common Semitic 
usage of ‘‘son” in the expression ‘‘son of man’’ (p. 291), in the 
expression ‘‘sons of the prophets” (p. 234), and in the expression 
“sons of God” when used in Canaanite (p. 226), but only in 
Gen 6 2 when used in Hebrew (pp. 226 f.). Why he should limit 
the usage so narrowly in Hebrew, which is nothing other than 


13 Review of Religion, IV (1940), 302. 
™ See, e.g., Driver and Gray, Job (ICC), I, 1921, 9 f. 
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Canaanite as spoken by the Hebrews, when he recognizes it as 
so general in Canaanite and other Semitic languages, he does 
not indicate. It is true, as he says (pp. 226 f.), that later Jews 
and Christians interpreted the phrase “‘sons of God” as meaning 
“angels,”’ but he presents no evidence that this was the meaning 
intended by the writers who used it or the early exegesis of it, 
nor is there any evidence anywhere that it had anything other 
than its general Semitic meaning until late in Jewish history. 
Hence our translation of the fourth hemistich in Deut 32 s is 
completely vindicated: ‘“To the various deities,” where the 
expression ‘‘according to the number of”’ is taken as distributive . 
in accordance with the rules of Hebrew syntax (cf. Josh 4 5, 8). 
Whether, in the same passage, Elyon is to be distinguished from 
Yahweh, as I suggested,** may be an open question, but it is 
possible, if not exceedingly probable. Albright himself recognizes 
that Elyon was a high god of the pre-Mosaic Hebrews (p. 188) 
and he also recognizes the fact that this passage, like a number 
of others in the poem, is full of Canaanite reminiscences, as we 
know from Ugaritic literature (p. 227), and this is made all the 
more certain by the introduction to the passage, vs. 7: 


Remember the days of old, 
Review the years, age after age; 
Ask your father, and he will inform you; 
Your elders, and they will tell you: 


And the writer then proceeds in the following verses to quote, 
probably from similar words in an old Canaanite epic, what they 
will say: 


‘‘When Elyon gave heritages to the nations, 
When he made divisions among mankind, 
He assigned the realms of the nations 
To the various deities; 
And Yahweh’s apportionment was his people; 
Jacob, the allotment for him to receive.” 


8 Op. cit., 302. It was only later that I discovered that Budde had made 
the same suggestion in Das Lied Mose’s: Deut. 32, 1920, 18f.; and in JBL, 
XL (1921), 41 f. 
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If these verses are actually based on an old Canaanite epic, there 
can be no doubt whatever that by ‘‘sons of God’’ the author 
meant “‘deities.”” In the original source it probably meant “‘sons 
of El,’’* but it is not likely that this meaning was carried over 
into the Hebrew. In any case the passage cannot be interpreted 
as reflecting a monotheistic religion, nor can another passage 
somewhat similar to it in Deut 4 19: 


Beware, when you lift your eyes to the heavens and see all the host of 
the heavens, the sun, the moon, and the stars, that you do not let your- 
self be ailured into paying homage to them and serving them, whom 
Yahweh, your God, has alloted to all the peoples everywhere under the 
heavens. 


Albright tries to avoid the implications of this passage by affirm- 
ing that it says only that the heavenly bodies have been assigned 
by Yahweh to all nations alike (p. 245), but he has to acknowl- 
edge that the usual interpretation is possible. It is surely the 
only possible one. From the early rabbinical commentators down 
to the present day the plain meaning of the passage has been 


taken to be that Yahweh allotted the gods to the various nations, 
and that is confirmed by the unequivocal terms of Deut 29 25, 
which Albright completely ignores: 


They [the Hebrews] went and served alien gods and paid homage to 
them, gods of whom they had no experience and whom he [Yahweh] 
did not allot to them. 


Since Albright has Hebrew monotheism develop directly and 
immediately out of polytheism (p. 86), he leaves no 100m for 
anything like henotheism as an intermediate stage. In fact he 
denies that there are any evidences anywhere for henotheism 
(p. 143).17 If henotheism is defined with the New Standard Dic- 
tionary as ‘‘the belief in a special supreme god for each region, 


6 Cf. H. G. May, JBL, LX (1941), 118, n. 11. 

11 See also JBL, LIX (1940), 103, 110, 112. On the other hand contrast 
this with the implication on p. 220 of his book that the Moabites were heno- 
theists; also with an earlier statement in the American Scholar, VII (1938), 
187: “It is singularly lacking in historical logic to insist that because we find 
undoubted indications of henotheism in the traditions of early Israel all 
Israelites must have been henotheists.” In his book (pp. 159 ff.) and in his 
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race, or nation,” that must surely be the plain meaning of the 
passages just discussed: Deut 32 s£., 419, 2925. It is also the 
plain meaning of another passage, Judg 11 2: 


Should you not occupy the territory of those whom Chemosh, your own 
god, drives out, while we occupy the territory of those whom Yahweh, 
our God, has driven out of our way? 


Albright regards this ‘‘parade example of early Israelite heno- 
theism” as singularly weak (p. 220), but we cannot help but 
regard his arguments against it as singularly weak. In the first 
place he says that the passage cannot be older than the eighth 


JBL article (pp. 102 ff.) Albright attempts to show that most peoples of the 
ancient Near East attained monotheism, a point of view with which the 
present writer has already expressed disagreement in his Hebrew Origins, 
1936, 180 ff.; see especially p. 198: “Strictly speaking it [monotheism by 
syncretism] was not monotheism, because no effort was made to suppress 
any of the minor cults or priesthoods, or any of the local features of the 
cults. The several cults continued as always, with no change except the 
identification of the local gods with the state god. The movement was pan- 
theistic, but not reformatory”’ (cf. also pp. 187 f., 197). This is an important 
point which Albright has completely ignored. If he had taken account of it, 
he could scarcely have said, as he does on p. 165 of his book, that the “‘incor- 
poration of all the gods and goddesses in one all-embracing deity is mono- 
theistic to the extent that it eliminates all but one god from ultimate theo- 
logical reality.” But does it? The illustration that he uses, from a cuneiform 
document identifying various deities with parts of Ninurta’s body, not so 
much represents a denial of the individual deities mentioned as it attempts 
to weave them into a theological system; and not a single god is eliminated 
from the pantheon or cultus, any more than Tanit was eliminated from the 
Carthaginian pantheon and cultus when he was called “the face of Baal.” 
Furthermore, against Albright’s implication on p. 161 that the plural of 
“god” means “God” only in Hebrew we may note the place-names, Ash- 
taroth and Anathoth, and the plural, “‘my gods, my sun-gods,”’ in the sense 
of “my God, my Sun-god’”’ in the Amarna letters. All these plurals are 
instances of a common Semitic idiom, the plural of majesty, and carry no 
theological implications at all. It may be true, as Albright asserts on p. 170, 
that Egyptian gods were freely identified with the leading deities of Western 
Asia, but one cannot but challenge his further statement that the patron 
deity of the Egyptian king was also the chief god of Canaanites, Hittites, 
and Mesopotamians. This would mean that the Babylonians, for example, 
replaced their chief god, Marduk, by some Egyptian god, but of this there is 
no evidence whatsoever. 
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century B. C. and hence cannot prove henotheism in the time 
of the Judges, and yet over and over again in his book he argues 
for the trustworthiness of the biblical records irrespective of their 
date and for the reconstruction of the religion of Moses he uses 
records which by his own confession are much later than Moses. 
His second argument is that the passage does not prove heno- 
theism for any period because the speaker is represented as 
addressing an alien, henotheistic people and hence is made to 
speak to them ad hominem, in henotheistic terms, but this does 
not imply henotheism for himself. Besides contradicting his 
earlier statement that henotheism was not to be found anywhere 
in the ancient Orient, this interpretation has all the objections 
that so condemned the allegorical method of interpretation: it 
can make anything mean almost anything, or worse still, nothing 
atall. If this passage were the only one in the OT that indicated 
henotheism, there might be some ground for suspecting it, but 
over and over again in the early records of Israel the Hebrews 
are represented as Yahweh’s peculiar people, just as the Moab- 
ites, for example, are represented as the peculiar people of 
Chemosh, and the reality and power of these other gods are no 
more doubted than those of Yahweh himself, but these several 
gods belong each to his own people. Even as late as 1 Sam 26 19 1.78 
and 2 Ki 517 (both passages ignored by Albright) Yahweh is 
definitely represented as confined territorially to the land that 
the Hebrews occupied, and that is henotheism according to our 
definition of the word.'® 

In the present volume (p. 80) and elsewhere?® Albright criticises 
the Wellhausen school for telescoping the evolution of Hebrew 
monotheism into an impossibly brief period, but he himself tele- 
scopes it into a much briefer one. According to the former, true 
monctheism did not appear until the later prophets, many hun- 
dreds of years after the Patriarchal period, which most members — 
of the school have been accustomed to date c. 2000 B.C. or 


8 Albright’s ad hominem argument cannot apply here because it is two 
Hebrews that are involved, David and Saul. 

19 For a more elaborate discussion of Hebrew henotheism and its gradual 
development into monotheism see the present writer, op. cit., 191-203. 

20 See, e.g., JBL, LIX (1940), 100. 
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earlier. According to Albright (p. 86) monotheism appeared 
full-blown with Moses c. 1200 B.C. (a “lofty monotheism” he 
calls it on p. 214), and it was immediately preceded by a religion 
much more crassly polytheistic and dynamistic than Wellhausen 
ever conceived it. Albright condenses into a few years as the 
work of one man what the Wellhausen school spread over hun- 
dreds of years as the cumulative work of many men. He 
} accounts for this abrupt break with the past as an example of 
evolutionary mutation comparable to the abrupt breaks that 
came with Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism, following the 
eruption of which they remained more or less static in their doc- 
trines, even as Mosaism did.* But did any of these religions 
suddenly erupt without causal relationship to previous move- 
ments and did they remain static? This is not the teaching of 
history. Albright ignores movements like that represented in 
the Upanishads which helped to create Buddhism and a move- 
ment like that represented in Mahayana Buddhism which con- 
stituted an even greater break with orthodox (Hinayana) 
Buddhism than the latter had been with its predecessors. Before 


Albright can use other religions to illustrate his interpretation 
of Mosaism, he must prove his thesis for the other religions 
because his interpretation of them is not the accepted one. If 
there is any one thing upon which students of religion are agreed, 


2 This date we know now to be considerably too early. It was based on 
the date of Hammurabi, whose date we know now to be c. 1792-c. 1750 B. C.; 
see W. F. Albright, BASOR, No. 77 (1940), pp. 25-30; A. Ungnad, Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung, XIII (1940), 145f.; S. Smith, Alalakh and Chronology, 
1940; O. Neugebauer, JAOS, LXI (1941), 58 ff. 

22 This was definitely an evolutionary process and not a mutation, as 
Albright labels it in the American Scholar, VII (1938), 187. But even if it 
were a mutation, he surely cannot deny to his opponents what he claims for 
himself in making the work of Moses a mutation. 

33 So also in JBL, LIX (1940), 111: ‘“‘Only the most extreme criticism can 
see any appreciable difference between the God of Moses in JE and the 
God of Jeremiah, or between the God of Elijah and the God of Deutero- 
Isaiah.’’ This is an astounding statement to come from a modern scholar 
and one that every other scholar must challenge. Contrast an earlier state- 
ment in the American Scholar, VI (1938), 187, where in arguing against the 
late appearance of monotheism in Israel he says: ‘‘Of course there was religious 
evolution between 1200 and 600 B. C.” 
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it is that religions do not flower full-blown over night and they 
can never stand still; they must either go forward or die. Even 
so conservative an ethnologist as Wilhelm Schmidt recognizes 
this when he speaks of ‘‘that fossilization and loss of inner vitality 
which is inseparately connected with a state of rest, and is espe- 
cially fatal to anything so essentially spiritual as religion.” 
Albright’s thesis is of course a possible one (almost anything is 
possibie), but the other is much the more probable and more in 
accord with the possibilities in the case and with the development 
of monotheism elsewhere. 

In summarizing his arguments for the appearance of mono- 
theism with Moses Albright says (p. 207): ‘If the term ‘mono- 
theist’ means one who teaches the existence of only one God, the 
creator of everything,?5 the source of justice, who is equally 
powerful in Egypt, in the desert, and in Palestine, who has no 


24 Origin and Growth of Religion, 1931, 255; cf. also 289 f. 

2s Part of the evidence for Yahweh as creator Albright finds in the name 
itself, which he interprets (p. 198) as an abbreviation of Yahweh asher yihweh, 
“He causes to be what comes into existence.’’ This is of course only one of 
several possible explanations of the name (see, e.g., the present writer, op. 
cit., 100 ff.). Albright tries to support it by a supposed parallel with the 
Ugaritic god-name Al’iyan, which he interprets as an abbreviation of a 
longer title, “I prevail (’al’tyu) over the champions whom I meet in the 
land of battle,”” but it is much more likely that the longer title arose out of 
the shorter as a play on the name Al’iyan or on the title of Al’iyan, viz., 
‘al’iy qrdm, suggesting that the title in Ex 3 14, ‘“‘I am who I am,” may have 
arisen similarly out of Yahweh. The longer title could arise out of the shorter 
just as easily as the shorter out of the longer and this is much more likely to 
have occurred because the Near Easterners were all very fond of parono- 
masia. Albright’s further contention (p. 197) that the form Yahweh is more 
original than Yahu or Yah ignores the present writer’s objection (op. cit., 
100) that the form Yahweh is never found either in or out of the OT as an 
element in personal names where of all places it ought to be found if it is an 
original form and not a later artificial one, as the present writer believes 
(op. cit., 100 ff.). Despite the many epithets applied to Yahweh which 
suggest to most scholars his origin as a storm-god (see, e.g., the present 
writer, op. cit., 92 ff.), Albright emphatically rejects this derivation on p. 200, 
but on p. 218 he actually calls Yahweh a storm-god. Albright believes that 
Yahweh was God in the highest sense of the word from the beginning, with 
little or no change thereafter (see n. 9 above) and that he was introduced to 
the Hebrews by Moses, but on this latter point the OT itself is divided in 
its opinion, as is well known (see, e.g., the present writer, op. cit., 85 f.). 
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sexuality and no mythology, who is human in form but cannot 
be seen by human eye and cannot be represented in any form — 
then the founder of Yahwism was certainly a monotheist.” Of 
these several items only one or two have any real bearing on the 
question of monotheism. All of the polytheistic peoples of the 
ancient Near East thought of their chief god as creator of every- 
thing, equally powerful for his own people in all lands,?* human 
in form, and rarely, if ever, seen by human eye.?’ It is true that 
in the records as preserved to us Yahweh has no sexuality and 
little or no mythology.?* This is likewise true of the early Chinese 
gods and is accordingly no evidence for monotheism. It is very 
debatable whether Moses taught that Yahweh could not be 
represented in any form.?? He may have done so, but even that 


% Cf. Albright, op. cit., 143: “The cosmic gods of Mesopotamia were 
naively and unquestionably believed to rule the entire world, each in his own 
designated sphere or function.’”” Why this conception of deity should be 
“naive” in Mesopotamia, but monotheistic in Israel, is not clear. 

27 It is true that the ancients had images of their gods, but they did not 
regard the image itself as god; it was simply the dwelling-place of deity. 
God was a spirit (rarefied, ethereal matter) who was thought to take up his 
residence in the image only through the medium of certain rites. 

28 There is good reason to believe that Yahweh had both originally and 
that these features came to be suppressed in our records, leaving only vestiges 
and reminiscences here and there, vestiges that are becoming more and more 
apparent with our increasing knowledge of Canaanite mythology as revealed 
in the Ugaritic literature. 

29 Albright goes so far as to say (pp. 202 f.) that there never were represen- 
tations of deity in early Israel, but that makes it difficult to understand why 
there should have been the admonition not to make images. Laws in ancient 
times were always introduced to correct abuses, not to anticipate them. 
Albright further contends (pp. 203, 229 f.) that the bull-image, rather fre- 
quently mentioned and condemned in the OT, was no image at all, but the 
pedestal upon which the god was enthroned, but this would seem to be a 
very far-fetched and unnatural interpretation as against the plain reading of 
the biblical text. It is true that ancient Near Eastern iconography often 
represents deity as standing on the back of an animal or as sitting on a throne 
borne by animals, but how the biblical writers could have confused the god 
with his support is not easy to see. Furthermore, Albright’s assertion (p. 229) 
that the gods were never represented among the Canaanites, Arameans, and 
Hittites in animal form, does not accord with his statement on p. 201 that 
“Near-Eastern gods shifted in disconcerting fashion from astral form to 
zoomorphic, dendromorphic, and composite manifestations,” nor is it borne 
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would not make him a monotheist. Until the coming of Bud- 
dhism into their land the Chinese had no images of their gods 
nor did the early Aryans of India, and there is reason to believe 
that the Assyrians had no image of their chief god Ashur. This 
leaves only one item, the contention that Moses taught the exist- 
ence of only one God, but what evidence does Albright present 
in proof of this? Nothing at all, so far as I can discover, other 
than the items just mentioned, and these assuredly do not prove 
monotheism. As a matter of fact there is no assurance that | 
Moses taught any of them; it is purely a subjective inference | 
without historical basis, because we do not have enough veri- | 
fiable information about Moses to know exactly what he did | 
teach. 

Albright argues (p. 192) that the stories of Moses, transmitted 
orally for four centuries or more before being put into fixed form, | 
are at least as historically reliable as the accounts of Zoroaster | 
and Gautama, which were transmitted much longer by oral 
tradition, and in this he is perfectly right. But the catch here is 
that we have very little dependable information about either 
Zoroaster or Gautama. In fact we have so little about Zoroaster 
that we cannot even date him with any certainty, and the data 
for his religion are so obscure and conflicting that no two special- 
ists agree in their interpretation of the evidence, as Albright 
himself recognizes later in his volume (p. 276). In an earlier | 


out by the facts. For example, the representation of a lion bearing the symbol 
of deity, the star, has been found in several excavations in Palestine: R. A.S. | 
Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, II, 1912, 442, fig. 524; G. A. Reisner j 
Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1924, I, 333; II, pl. 80; G. Schumacher, 
Tell el-Mutesellim, 1908, 88, fig. 128; and A. Rowe, The Topography and | 
History of Beth-Shan, 1, 1930, frontispiece. See also K. Galling, Biblisches 
Reallexikon, 1937, 202 ff.; and C. H. Gordon, The Living Past, 1941, 136. | 
‘On p. 230 of his book Albright suggests that Jeroboam may well have been | 
harking back to early Israelite traditional practice when he made the golden 
bulls. It has long been the present writer’s contention, as against current 
opinion, that these bulls were not images of Yahweh at all, but of the bull | 
god, and represent a revival of the early religion of the Israelites of the north 
and a defection from Yahwism, as the OT itself asserts over and over again | 
(see AJSL, XXXVII [1921], 121, 129; XLV [1929], 150 ff.; Hebrew Origins, 
1936, 136, 158 ff., 162). 
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volume he said concerning both Buddhism and Zoroasterianism 
that ‘‘the amount of dogma and teaching which can be traced 
back to the founders is very small indeed.”*° There was a time 
when we had complete and detailed biographies of every great 
religious leader: Moses, Jesus, Zoroaster, Gautama, Laotze, Con- 
fucius, Muhammad, and the others. Modern historical criticism, 
however, has reduced these biographies to very small propor- 
tions, and that of Moses has shared the fate of all the others. 
Since we have no autobiography of Moses, in fact no account 
of him at all that can be dated earlier than several centuries 
after his death, as Albright himself recognizes,;* it is impossible 
to say with certainty what he did or did not teach. At best 
the OT account can be credited only with general and not with 
detailed accuracy, and the reconstruction of the life and teach- 
ings of Moses derived from that account must be very largely 
subjective.** If modern historians cannot agree (as they cannot) 


3° The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 1931, 168. 

3« Albright dates our earliest sources for the life of Moses, the documents 
J and E, between 925 and 750 B.C. (pp. 190f.). He differs from current 
opinion in making the documents two recensions of a single original epic 
narrative (pp. 183, 189), which view is a strange mixture of modern critical 
opinion and old-time orthodoxy because it rests on the old belief that the 
Hebrews were a unit from the beginning and remained a unit until the death 
of Solomon, going down into Egypt and coming out of Egypt as a single 
body, invading and conquering Palestine as a single body under a single 
head, and remaining a single body until the secession of Israel from Judah. 
Albright does not say explicitly that this is his view, but there are hints of it 
here and there and his interpretation of J and E absolutely requires it. It is 
a view of early Hebrew history that has long since been discarded by critical 
opinion and is true neither to the biblical records nor the extra-biblical, as 
has been shown by many scholars; see, e.g., the present writer, op. cit., 1-45, 
76 f., 111f. Occasionally (e.g., pp. 225, 243) Albright recognizes that there 
were dialectical differences between the Hebrew of the north and that of the 
south, but in line with his interpretation of early Hebrew history he invariably 
uses the term “‘Israel”’ to include both Israel and Judah, whereas the two 
ought to be distinguished. 

3? As proof of its subjective character it is sufficient to note that Albright 
attributes the prohibition of images (p. 202) and the Sabbath law (p. 205) 
to Moses, whereas Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 1941, 231, says 
emphatically “It can positively be asserted that he [Moses] was ccncerned 
neither with images nor with the Sabbath.” The reconstruction of the life of 
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about the life and teachings of men like Lincoln and Washington 
concerning whom we have such abundant contemporary records, 
and hence cannot speak with certainty about them, it is surely 
most presumptuous on our part to say that we can speak with 
certainty about Moses. There is much of truth in what Albright 
says about tradition (pp. 33 ff.), but it can never have the accu- 
racy that he accords it.34s Even contemporary written records 
are always biased and hence not absolutely accurate, as modern 
historians are discovering in the case of Lincoln and Washington 
and hosts of others. In the last analysis the chief approach to 
an understanding of what Moses actually taught must be the 
psychological one. We do know something of the milieu in which 
Moses lived and we are all pretty well agreed about that milieu — 
that toward the end of the second millenium B. C., somewhere 
in the southern Negeb,5 he gathered about himself a number of 
wandering tribes and consolidated them into a religious and 
political confederacy and thus laid the foundations for the nation 
and its religion. But monotheism to be monotheism must tran- 
scend national limitations; it must be supernational and uni- 


Moses must be greatly influenced by the theological bias of the investigator. 
The less biased he is, the more objective will be his findings, but all of us 
have some theological bias and most of us carry it over into our OT studies 
with the result that we are too often explaining away facts instead of discover- 
ing them. 

33 Each succeeding biographer accuses his predecessors of inaccuracies. See, 
e.g., Bernhard Knollenberg’s severe indictment of earlier historians of Wash- 
ington as inexcusably biased and quite unreliable as to both facts and inter- 
pretation in his Washington and the Revolution: A Reappraisal, 1940. Cf. also 
S. G. Fisher, “The Legendary and Myth-making Process in Histories of the 
American Revolution,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
LI (1912), 53-76. 

34 Albright himself shows how tradition tends to change and enlarge the 
original story and in the case of the book of Jubilees, for example, he shows 
(pp. 266 f.) how very inaccurate the tradition ultimately became as a result 
of these changes. 

35 Probably at Kadesh, as most scholars believe, rather than at Sinai-Horeb, 
as Albright seems to believe. In any case Sinai is to be located somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Kadesh as against the traditional identification with 
Jebel Musa (apparently followed by Albright), which cannot be traced much 
earlier than Justinian (527-565 A. D.). 
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versal. The difference between Moses and Paul was that Paul 
was an internationalist. By no possible stretch of the imagination 
can it be said that the outlook of Moses was international. That 
would have been utterly impossible for him in the circumstances 
in which he found himself. He did the one thing that the situa- 
tion demanded and the one thing to which his followers were in 
a position to respond. He organized them into a confederacy or 
amphictyony, and he made the god Yahweh the God of the 
amphictyony and in his name made a covenant with the people 
that he was to be their God and they were to be his people. 
This was henotheism and not monotheism. It was the selection 
of one god out of many for exclusive worship by a particular 
group as a group, and such theological particularism, as always, 
was the inevitable growth and accompaniment of a political par- 
ticularism. As Principal W. C. Graham has well said, ‘‘Modes 
of theological thought never establish themselves as disembodied 
ideologies. They develop along with and inside of corresponding 
institutional structures.’ This point cannot be too strongly 
emphasized and yet Albright has completely ignored it, even 
though Graham’s article was written as a reply to an earlier 
one of his own. A world concept politically, a world view is the 
necessary prerequisite to the idea of a world god. In the time 
of Moses the Hebrews were just learning to take their first steps 
in the direction of nationalism and were still a long way from 
internationalism. They could not possibly reach up to a world 
concept or a world god.37 It may be said with considerable 
assurance that Moses sowed the seeds of monotheism, but the 
real fruitage did not come until centuries later because it could 
not. An idea cannot be born before its day. It comes only “in 
the fulness of time,’’ which, by the way, is Albright’s heading to 
Chapter VI of his book. 


If there is any one thing that can be asserted about the god 


36 American Scholar, VII (1938), 423. 

37 Cf., e.g., J. Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College Annual, XV (1940), 
283 ff., who shows that this concept with the Hebrews does not date earlier 
than Amos, 
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of Moses, it is that he was a jealous god,3* and that presupposes 
rival gods for the affection of the people, and there is nothing 
anywhere in the literature of the Hebrews to indicate that Moses 
or anyone else denied the reality of those rival gods until cen- 
turies after the time of Moses. It is true, as Albright notes 
(p. 251), that there is nothing in the earlier sources which sounds 
any more polytheistic than the words attributed by the Chron- 
icler to Solomon in 2 Chron 24, “For our God is greater than 
all gods.” It is true also, as Albright further asserts (p. 331, 
n. 29), that Jews and Christians have recited the First Command 
of the Decalogue for twenty-five centuries without supposing that 
there were actually other gods in existence as rivals of Yahweh. 
But that was because monotheism was taken for granted since 
it had already been amply demonstrated and established as a 
fact. Until someone did establish it as a fact, however, and 
definitely show that all other gods but Yahweh were simply fig- 
ments of the imagination and had no reality, as did Deutero- 
Isaiah — then and then only could monotheism be taken for 
granted. That is why the Chronicler could have Solomon speak 
of Yahweh as “greater than all gods’’ without being considered 
a polytheist. That is why the Psalmist could exclaim ‘There is 
none like thee among the gods, O Lord!’’ (Ps 868) and not 
necessarily believe in other gods. That is why we in our own 
time can talk glibly about the gods as if they existed, as in cer- 
tain of our proverbial sayings, when we know of course that 
they do not exist. Once monotheism has been definitely demon- 
strated, then monotheism can be taken for granted among those 
acquainted with and accepting the demonstration, but only then. 
Somewhere, some time, someone must have demonstrated the 
non-reality of all gods but one, so that the idea became current 
as an accepted fact. But there is no evidence that such a demon- 


38 Albright (p. 236) seems to date this concept back only to the prophetic 
age, but there is as much or more reason to date it back to Moses as many 
other things which Albright ascribes to him. It has the support of tradition 
and there is nothing in the milieu of Moses to make it psychologically im- 
probable. Albright notes, as Creager had done earlier (‘‘The Jealous God,’ 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, VII [1934], 271-282), that the basic sense of “‘to 
be jealous” is both ‘‘to be jealous” and ‘‘to be zealous.” 
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stration occurred for the Hebrew people before the time of 
Deutero-Isaiah ;3° hence monotheism cannot be taken for granted 
earlier than his time and later monotheistic interpretations must 
not be read into the past, as Albright has done in the case of 
the First Command (p. 331, n. 29). This is an important point 
that has been completely ignored by all those who argue for the 
appearance of monotheism with Moses. Before Moses can be 
regarded as a monotheist, it must be proved that either he or 
someone before him or in his time demonstrated the non-reality 
of all gods but one and that this demonstration was so generally 
accepted by his people that it could be taken for granted. No 
one has proved that and presumptuous indeed is he who would 
claim todo so. Albright does not, although he does claim (p. 250) 
that epithets like “‘lies,” “‘illusions,”’ gill@lim, and ‘‘no-gods,” 
applied to pagan deities by certain prophets before Deutero- 
Isaiah, argue against the idea that these deities were conceded 
real existence. Albright does not cite the passages where these 
epithets occur and if he did it would be discovered that most of 
them are generally regarded as late (e.g., Deut 29 16; Jer 10 141., 
50 2, 51 17£.). However, even though we were to grant the genu- 
ineness of all of them, they prove nothing more than that the 
prophets were moving rapidly toward the position of Deutero- 
Isaiah, but none of them quite reached it, the nearest being 
Jeremiah. Scholars sometimes speak of an implicit monotheism 
with certain of the prophets before Deutero-Isaiah, but mono- 
theism had to be explicit before it could be implicit. 

Nowhere in his book does Albright mention the tradition that 
connects the bronze serpent of the wilderness with Moses. It is 
by no means certain that this tradition has any basis in fact, 
but it is as well attested as other traditions connected with 
Moses which Albright accepts. The story (Num 21 4b—9) belongs 
to the JE document and is further supported by the reference 


39 So also such a conservative scholar as the late Jacob Hoschander, The 
Priests and the Prophets, 1938, 53: ‘‘The only proponent of a rigid Monotheism 
was the unknown exilic prophet.” 

4 The story is usually interpreted as etiological, but Albright himself has 
shown (pp. 38 f., 209 f., 293, 316) that the etiological argument can easily be 
overdone. 
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in 2 Ki 184. The striking fact about the bronze serpent of the 
story and the other stories connecting Moses with the serpent* 
is that they reflect as dynamistic a conception as any cited by 
Albright (pp. 124 ff.) for the most primitive form of religion, 
and that assuredly does not favor a monotheistic religion for 
Moses. Neither does the statement in 2 Ki 184 that a bronze 
serpent made by Moses was worshipped right down to the time 
of Hezekiah. 

An important argument used by Albright for the appearance 
of monotheism with Moses is his interpretation of Hebrew 
prophecy. In the first place he maintains (pp. 231 f.) that the 
current explanation of the word nabhi’, ‘“‘prophet,” as ‘‘speaker, 
spokesman,”’ is almost certainly false because the correct etymo- 
logical meaning of the word is rather ‘“‘one who is called,” as 
appears from the fact that this is the sense which the root 
nabt ‘‘almost always’’ has in Akkadian. That may be correct 
etymologically, but as A. B. Davidson pointed out many years 
ago, ‘Etymology is rarely a safe guide to the real meaning of 
words. ... Usage is the only safe guide.”” And Albright himself 
says the same thing on p. 18: “Actually, no competent lexicog- 
rapher in any language fixes the precise meaning of a woid by 
its etymology but rather by collecting as many passages where 
the word occurs as possible or practical and by listing all mean- 
ings and shades of meanings in them. Words change their mean- 
ing through use to such an extent that the etymological method 
of fixing significance is only employed as a last resort, when other 
evidence is inadequate.’’ Hence we must check the etymology 
of the word abhi’, ‘‘prophet,’’ with its usage, and it so happens 
that there is one occurrence of the word which makes its mean- 
ing absolutely certain in Hebrew, viz., Ex 7 1, where Yahweh is 
represented as saying to Moses: ‘‘See, I make you a god to 
Pharaoh, and your brother Aaron shall be your spokesman [your 
nabhi'|"’; cf. Ex 416: ‘He [Aaron] shall speak for you to the 
people; he shall be a mouthpiece for you, and you shall! be a god 
to him.” That is, a prophet was a spokesman, the mouthpiece 


« See, e.g., the present writer, op. cit., 120 ff. 
# The Theology of the Old Testament, 1904, 257. 
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of someone else, usually God. And that meaning does not con- 
flict with the etymology of the word. The root abd is not found 
in Hebrew, but it is found in Akkadian, where the usual mean- 
ing is ‘‘to call,” but it has also the meaning ‘“‘to call out, to 
speak.” Hence the current interpretation of ‘‘prophet’’ is vindi- 
cated by both usage and etymology, and Albright himself calls 
the prophets preachers in the Epilogue of his book (p. 309). 
More important, however, than Albright’s derivation of the 
word ‘‘prophet”’ is his interpretation of the prophet’s mission 
(pp. 86, 230 ff.). To him, as to most scholars, the prophets were 
reformers, but by this he means one who stripped Yahwism of 
its Canaanite accretions and restored it to its pristine purity. 
That is, the prophets were revivors of the old Mosaic religion 
and in no sense innovators. They had nothing whatever to do 
with initiating monotheism or anything else in Yahwism; they 
simply revived the old. This surely is a low estimate of the 
prophets, but it agrees with Albright’s view expressed on p. 309 
that Mosaism did not change in fundamentals from the time of 
Moses until the time of Christ. He compares the reformatory 
work of the prophets to the Protestant reformation in Christian- 
ity and the Wahhabi movement in Islam (p. 86). It is true that 
the Protestant reformers thought that they were restoring the 
original form of Christianity, even as Abd al-Wahhab thought 
that he was restoring the original religion of Muhammad, but 
every historian kncws that neither the one nor the other did 
anything of the sort. They simply established what they thought 
was the original religion. It is also true, as Albright notes (pp. 
241 ff.), that most of the nations of the Near East in the time 
of the later prophets were looking back with nostalgia upon their 
more glorious past and were trying to revive it by imitating such 
things as the ancient script and language (which was nothing 
but sympathetic magic), but again we have to note, as Albright 
does in the case of the script and language (pp. 46, 242), that 
their efforts were without notable success because of their defec- 
tive knowledge of the past. In a way the book of Deuteronomy 
represents a similar effort on the part of the Hebrews and it 
may represent, as Albright asserts (p. 244), “‘a conscious effort 
to recapture both the letter and the spirit of Mosaism which, 
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the Deuteronomists believed, had been neglected or forgotten 
by the Israelites of the Monarchy,” but even Albright hardly 
dares to assert that they actually did recapture the letter and 
spirit of Mosaism, for he goes on to say (p. 244) that Deuter- 
onomy clearly follows the direction of development already marked 
out by J and E, and a little later (p. 245) he speaks of the ‘“‘cult 
of Yahweh as reconstructed for the Mosaic age by the Deuter- 
onomic school.’”’ The Deuteronomists may have tried to recap- 
ture the original Mosaism, but after all it was only their idealized 
reconstruction that they produced. All peoples everywhere and 
in all times have idealized their past, and so did the Hebrew 
people. There is no question but that the prophets thought - 
and professed that they were reviving the old religion of the 
past, but it was only their idealized reconstruction of that religion. 
This is apparent, among other things, from their claim that the 
ancient religion of Moses was without sacrificial rites of any 
kind. But one of the claims that Albright makes for Moses is 
that much of the sacrificial ritual must go back to him (pp. 192 f., 
203 f.). If the prophets idealized the Mosaic religion with respect 
to its ritual, we have every reason to believe that they idealized 
it in other respects as well, and this is what scholars have long 
since maintained. More or less unconsciously the prophets read 
back into the past what they wanted for their own time, bolster- 
ing up their own ideas of what ought to be with the sanctity 
and authority that always belong to the past, a form of argu- 
ment that is as old as man. Luther may possibly have thought 
that he was no innovator, but such he was, nevertheless, and so 
were the Hebrew prophets. Each made his contribution to the 
continuing stream of Hebrew religion and this stands out clearly 
as one reads their writings in chronological order. Indeed one 
cannot read Albright’s account of them, each in turn, without 
feeling the onward movement of the religion. The chapter head- 
ings of his book themselves proclaim this: Praeparatio; When 
Israel was a Child; Charisma and Catharsis; In the Fulness of 
Time. 

Albright’s book is scholarly, :nstructive, provocative, and 
stimulating. It covers such a sweep of time, of peoples, and of 
topics that it could have been written by no other living scholar. 
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It is a book that no student of the Near East can ignore. But 
despite all its merits, it has its defects. It is a strange compound 
of orthodoxy and liberalism, of old-time traditionalism and 
modern criticism. And, to the present writer at least, it has 
failed to substantiate its main thesis that Mosaism began as a 
monotheistic religion and did not change in fundamentals until 
the time of Christ (p. 309). This appraisal may perhaps be too 
severe, but the candid discussion of a great book ought to add 
at least a little to the ultimate solution of the problem. For 
after all it is only through differences and the exchange of ideas 
that real progress can ever be made. 
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FTER archaeology had determined the meaning of 0°D 
which had been altogether unknown, this “‘obscure Hebrew 
text’’ (so ARV marg.) came to be understood and its difficulties 
were unraveled step by step' and the Jewish Translation could 
translate it already in 1917 as follows, “And the price of the filing 
was a pim for the mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the 
forks with three teeth, and for the axes, and to set the goads.” 
The LXX translated the strange pwdp vowdi by Tpeis oix- 
doe els Tov d6dvTa. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text 
of the Books of Samuel,? 1913, ad loc., had already seen that this 
expressed the meaning that the sharpening used to be obtained 
for the mattocks and the coulters “‘at three shekels a tooth” but 
observed that these instruments ‘‘are not constructed with teeth, 
and the price stated appears to be incredibly high.’”’” The true 
meaning was discovered by Raffaeli who translated, ‘for the 
sharpening of the 0°NS) Nw md the fee was one pim and for the 
]2777-0°D77p one third of a shekel.’”” This was adopted by 


Cf. S. T. Byington, JBL, XXXIX (1920), 77-80; Raffaeli, JBL, XL 
(1921), 184; G. A. Barten, Archaeology and the Bible,’ 1933, 177. 

2 Or, as soon as they saw, so soon they were amazed. Literally, ‘they saw, 
so ]3 were they amazed.”” 1Y82 is omitted; but the meaning is, as they saw, 
so were they amazed; ‘in the same measure that they saw” BDB, s.v. ~ 
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Professor Waterman in The American Translation, 1927, ‘And 
the price for the plowpoints and the coulters was a pim, and a 
third of a shekel for the axes and for the setting of the goads.” 

That theenigmatic D°D which Driver et al. still regarded 
as incurably corrupt means “the price was a pim”’ is now quite 
certain. And since a pim was % of a shekel. the price for the 
other instruments was ¥% of a shekel, not three shekels as LXX 
had it. For the meaning of 7°1°¥D (cf. Gesenius-Buhl and Brown- 
Driver-Briggs) Barth had compared with 3, dringend 
auflegen, and Merx with 439, bezahlen. The Hebrew means 
push, press, and "SD is therefore the exaction or the price to 
be paid. Now that the meaning of 0°53 is known, we need no 
longer regard as “dubious, probably incurably currupt” 
(BDB) or as an “uncertain text” (Buhl). 

There is only one point to be added to make the restoration 
of the text complete. In translating the strange pwdp voydy by 
“g third of a shekel” (Raffaeli: has not been 
accounted for. Now the consonantal text of LXX was bpw vow 
ive. els But the original punctuation 
was almost certainly i. e., inf. c. from to sharpen. 
is parallel The final text therefore 
read 1109 Spw wows “and a third of a 
shekel for sharpening the axes and for setting the goads.”” That 
takes the word pwdp out of the Hebrew dictionary, it is no 
Hebrew word but came from a corrupt copying of the text. 

We have here a notable example of the combined use of archae- 
ology and of the Greek Version for the remedying of a text 
which used to be regarded as so ‘“‘incurably corrupt” that some 
translations (e. g. the excellent Ziirich Version 1935) which did 
not want to give mere guess work, did not attempt to render it, 
because they regarded it as “‘untranslatable.” 

It is rather interesting that this restoration of the text, “‘made 
in U.S.A.,” has not even yet found its way across the Atlantic. 
So far as I know not a single commentator or translator has 
referred to it. They give either all kinds of guesses or leave the 
text untranslated. 
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BEWER: NOTES 


2 Sam 231 
Spy? OPT 71337 TTT ON 


In the Expository Times, 1938, 92 f., G. R. Driver accepted 
Professor Nyberg’s view that by as a divine title is used in Hos 
7 16, 10 5, 11 7; Isa 63 7; 1 Sam 2 10, “an old title for Ba‘al, which 
fell into desuetude at an early date in Israel owing to its heathen 
associations.” He added two passages to Nyberg’s list, Isa 59 18 
and 2 Sam 231. Since Nyberg had already included Isa 59 is 
(Studien zum Hoseabuch, Uppsala, 1935, 59) only 2 Sam 231, is 
Driver’s own addition. It is in connection with this particular 
one that he asserts, ‘““The argument is finally clinched by 1330 
by apn for which the LXX(B) have dv Oebs, 
i.e. by O@)pn 7337 ‘the man whom the High One raised up,’ 
which is then parallel to the following apy” 75x mw. Thus the 
existence of a Hebr. by as a divine title ... is confirmed by the 
most ancient of the versions.” 


This would be a strong argument, if it could be sustained. 
But the reading of LXX® was quoted not quite correctly by 
Driver. The line reads, xal muorés bv avéornoey 
xpordv ‘IaxwB. The entire sentence according 
to them meant, ‘“‘Faithful David, the son of Jesse, even a faithful 
man whom the Lord has exalted over the anointed of the God 
of Jacob.” Aside from “faithful” which confuses O08) with ])83, 
it is at once clear that Kipws is not a translation of $y, for 
that is translated by éwi. The LXX interpreted opm, which 
MT reads as passive, by avéornoev Kipios in order to make it 
quite plain that it was Yahweh who had exalted David. This 
LXXB repeatedly did, so at once in v. 4, also in 1 Sam 17 47, 24 16, 
28 17, 30 23; 2 Sam 5 23, etc. LXXA had the same text as LX XB, 
only prefixing Kupiov to Oeov. 

The LXX understood M°wd as meaning not the anointed king 
but the people, ‘“‘the man whom Yahweh exalted over the 
anointed of (Yahweh4) the God of Jacob.” While this inter- 
pretation has its parallels, it was not the ordinary one. So when 
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Lucian revised the text (cf. Brooke-McLean), he corrected the 
Greek by omitting é7i so that the text now read avhp dv dvé- 
ornoev & beds xpiordv, Beds “IaxwB in accordance with the 
usual view. This text, which is clearly a corrected text, is the 
text that Driver quotes in part as LXX (B), evidently in the 
belief that it is the original LXX reading. The textual evidence 
does not sustain this belief, for it is only in the Lucian MSS. that 
this reading is found. Lucian revised the Greek text in the early 
part of the fourth century A. D., centuries after the LXX had 
made their translation. When he wrote 6 eds it seems far more 
plausible that he followed his practice, seen also 241 and 24 16, 
of substituting 6 Oe6s for Kipios than that he should had 
regarded $y as a divine title. 

In any case ‘‘the existence of a Hebr. by as a divine title’’ is 
not “confirmed by the most ancient of the versions,” and “the 
argument is” not “‘finally clinched by” the LX X(B) of 2 Sam 23 1. 


48 8 


The pilgrim poet who has visited the holy city celebrates its 
beauty and glory in this psalm with special emphasis on mount 
Zion the mighty seat of God, the home of the great King who 
had revealed himself as a sure defense in the strong citadels of 
Jerusalem. As an illustration he tells of kings who had allied 
themselves and come over together against Jerusalem, but when 
they saw the powerful city of God, they were amazed, and the 
more they looked the more they were amazed,? and not only 
amazed but panic stricken so that, gripped there with trembling 
and painful anguish, they hurriedly fled away (vv. 2-7). 

So far everything is clear, but now the text reads, O° TP MIN] 
Ni" which is commonly translated, “With the east 
wind thou breakest the ships of Tarshish,” although the sudden 
address to God is rather unexpected here and one does not see 
just what Tarshish ships have to do with the siege of Jerusalem. 
The subject of I3WN is therefore far more probably the east wind, 
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as is also suggested in the marginal reading of the ARV, and 
with a few Hebrew manuscripts we should read M19 for M73 
(cf. Biblia Hebraica’) and translate, ‘as when the east wind 
breaks (or shatters) Tarshish ships.” But even this is not quite 
enough, for the comparison in the context is not with the utter 
destruction of the besieging army but with its hasty flight, and 
this was apparently expressed in the original text which read in 
all probability not but as in Job 27 2, OTP NY? 


The eastwind carries him away and he is gone, 
and it sweeps him out of his place. 


Psalm 48 s reads then, 


“as when the eastwind sweeps (or whirls) away © 
Tarshish ships,” 


so hurriedly did the besieging kings flee, scared away by the 
sight of the impregnable city of God. 


| 
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THE PALACE OF BAAL 


UMBERTO CASSUTO 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


ARTS of the epic of Baal and Mot, that remarkable mytho- 

logical poem of the ancient Canaanites written nearly 3400 
years ago, were unearthed in recent years together with many 
other old texts by the French archaeological expedition at Ras 
Shamra in Syria. One of its most interesting episodes is that 
telling us about the construction of the palace of Baal, the mighty 
god of the Canaanites. The episode was inscribed on a clay 
tablet, fragments of which were discovered by the French expe- 
dition in 1930 and 1931. 


I began to study this tablet while I was in Rome, where in 
1938 I published an article on it in Orientalia (VII, 265-290). 
Since coming to Jerusalem I have continued my researches on 
this text, the results of which should be reported. I shall not 
enter here into an examination of details, but mention only the 
principal results of my researches in so far as they may interest 
the general biblical student. I hope, however, to return to the 
details when publishing my translation of the text and my com- 
mentary on it, which are now in the course of preparation. 

The name of Baal, the principal god of the Canaanites, is well 
known to all readers of the Bible. It is also a matter of common 
knowledge that the Canaanites regarded Baal as the giver of 
rain, and ascribed to him the fertility of the earth and the growth 
of vegetation. Suffice it to mention the story of Elijah on Mount 
Carmel (1 Kings 18) and the details which are there given on 
the cult of the priests of Baal. A reference to this character of 
Baal may be found in the expression ‘‘Rider on the Clouds,” 
which often appears in the Ras Shamra texts as one of his names. 


We may, however, learn also from these texts that the activity 
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which the Canaanites ascribed to Baal was not limited to these 
aspects alone. They thought of him as the giver of food and 
nourishment and fecundity to all creatures, and particularly to 
men; he was the source of life for all things created: for plants, 
for animals, for men, and even for the gods themselves. In a 
word, he was regarded as the God of Life, as the personification of 
all the forces that give, preserve, and renew life. His principal 
enemy was Mot, the God of Death and king of the Nether World, 
the personification of all the forces of destruction and annihi- 
lation, of all the powers that oppose life and tend to destroy it. 
A long and fierce war is waged between these two gods, a war 
for domination on earth and for sovereignty over gods and men. 
Fortune changes from time to time; now Baal has the upper 
hand, now Mot proves superior. Finally, however, Baal gains the 
decisive victory; Mot surrenders and acknowledges his sov- 
ereignty. Baal is now king of the world. This war symbolizes 
the constant struggle between the forces of life and existence on 
the one hand, and the powers of death and destruction on the 
other. Each tries to subdue the other, but finally the forces of 
life emerge victorious. 

The story about the construction of the palace of Baal consti- 
tutes one of the most important episodes in the struggle between 
Baal and Mot. Evidently a residential palace is implied, and 
not a temple of worship, as other interpreters have understood it. 
Baal is a young god, the son of El, the aged father of all the gods; 
and, when our epic begins, Baal has not yet a palace of his own. 
He still lives in his father’s house, while the dwelling-place of 
his mother serves for his wives also. He is, therefore, anxious to 
build a special residence for himself, particularly since he has 
already begun to fight with Mot for the kingdom, and a royal 
palace would add to his prestige in this struggle. In one of the 
first actions of the epic, before the beginning of the tablet in 
question, we are told that Baal requested his father through his 
sister Anath for permission to erect the new building. But his 
father apparently hesitated to give his consent. Baal then tried 
to enlist the assistance of his mother Asherah, and she, we are 
told at the beginning of our tablet, sent one of her attendants to 
the craftsman-god, Kathir wa-Hasis (‘“‘The Fit and Under- 
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standing One’’), known also by the name of Hayin (‘“The Quick 
One”’), to ask him to make the necessary preparations for the 
building of the palace. Hayin acceded to the request of Asherah, 
and began work immediately. He poured out gold and silver in 
large quantities, and made vessels and furniture for the palace. 
It was the same furniture which, as we learn from the biblical 
story about Elisha (2 Kings 4 10) was to be found in every dwell- 
ing house, namely a bed, a table, a chair, and a lamp. But here 
all was magnificent and luxurious, as befitted a god and a king; 
everything was made of gold and of silver, splendidly elegant. 
Moreover, several things were added, which could not be lacking 
in a royal palace: a canopy over the throne, a footstool be- 
fore it, and all sorts of vessels for the use of the king and his 
family. 

Mot, however, did not remain unconcerned by these prepara- 
tions for the building, which would be of such great advantage 
to his adversary. At his instigation, one of his female assistants 
approached Hayin from behind, while he pored over his work, 
and with her spindle, woman’s traditional weapon, she ripped 
off his cloak (an outrageous act similar to that related in 2 Sam 
10 4), and threw it int» the sea. Then she removed his head-gear 
and burned it, while the vessels and furniture which stood ready 
before him were apparently also thrown into the sea. The work 
was suspended and Baal’s intentions were for the time being 
frustrated. Mot’s assistant rose into the air and flew in the direc- 
tion of El’s palace, in order to ask the ‘easel sie to forbid con- 
tinuation of:the work. 

Again Baal and his sister Anath petitioned their mother 
Asherah for help. What exactly she did remains unknown to us, 
because the text is fragmentary at this point. It would appear, 
however, that she commanded one of her attendants to take a 
net and fish out everything that Baal’s enemy had thrown into 
the sea. 

Meanwhile, the decision of El was still pending; he still hesi- 
tated to grant permission for the erection of the palace. One 
day, when all the gods were gathered at a feast, a fierce alter- 
cation broke out at the banqueting table between Baal and Mot. 
What Mot says in provocation we do not know, because at this 
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point, too, part of the text is lost; but the haughty reply of Baal 
has been preserved. Rising to his feet, he exclaimed in anger: 


Shall I drink shame at my table? 
Disgrace shall I drink in my cup? 

Two sorts of banquets Baal hateth, 

Yea, three, the Rider of the Clouds: 

A banquet of shame, a banquet of strife, 
And a banquet of maid-servants’ prattle. 
And, behold, here sprouteth shame, 

And here maid-servants’ prattle. 


Once more Baal and Anath consulted their mother Asherah, 
who undertook to persuade her husband, El, to assent. She 
ordered asses to be saddled for herself and her daughter, and 
they set out together to visit the palace of El. When they arrived 
they made obeisance and interceded for Baal: 


His cup we bring beiore thee, 
His goblet we do carry. 


That is to say, according to the metaphorical use of the expres- 
sion ‘portion of their cup’’ in Ps 116 or ‘‘portion of my cup” in 
Ps 165: we have come to receive in the cup of Baal the portion 
that it may please thee to give him. In other words, we have 
to come to hear from thee the fate that thou wilt decree upon 
him. El received his wife benevolently, as Ahasuerus received 
Esther, and he willingly granted her request. The permission 
for the building of Baal’s palace is given forthwith without any 
limitation. 

Baal hastened to put into effect the plan for which he had 
waited so long. He commanded caravans to bring him silver 
and gold and precious stonés wherewith to adorn his palace, and 
he invited the craftsman-god, Kathir wa-Hasis, to return and 
to proceed with the work. However, there is one thing he stipu- 
lated with his craftsman: not to open any windows in his palace, 
lest Mot should enter by one of them and kill his wives. Evi- 
dently the belief was rife that Mot, or Death, was wont to enter 
the houses through the windows, and this enables us to under- 
stand more precisely the passage in Jer 9 20: ‘‘For Death is come 
up into our windows, it is entered into our palaces.” 
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Kathir wa-Hasis built Baal’s palace of cedar trees brought 
from Lebanon and Sirion, the wooded mountains mentioned in 
Ps 29 6. Then he kindled a powerful fire in order to melt down 
the silver and the gold. For six days the fire burnt continually, 
and on the seventh day the silver and the gold poured themselves 
into sheets of their own accord and fixed themselves in the places 
assigned for them in order to decorate the cedar planks on the 
walls. 

This Canaanite mode of construction — covering stone walls 
with cedar planks and adorning the latter with gold — is men- 
tioned in the Book of Kings with regard to the building of the 
Temple of Solomon by Canaanite craftsmen, while the details 
of the silver and gold assuming shape and occuping their place 
of their own accord, run parallel to the late Jewish legend about 
the golden calf taking shape of itself, and about the Tabernacle 
and the Temple being built of themselves. 

Jubilant at seeing the work accomplished, Baal exclaimed: 


My house have I built of silver, 
My palace of gold, 


and he invited all the gods to the banquet which he — in cele- 
bration of the event: 


He slaughtered oxen and sheep, 

Prepared bullocks and fatlings, 

Rams and calves of a year old, 

Skipping lambs and kids, 

And he called his brethren into his house, 
His near ones into the midst of the palace. 


When Baal had succeeded in erecting his palace, he immedi- 
ately took full advantage of the situation and renewed his war 
against Mot. This time fortune smiled upon him, and he dealt 
Mot a very serious blow. The details are unknown to us, for the 
text is fragmentary at this point, but no doubt the defeat caused 
Mot to lose all desire to attack Baal’s residence. Therefore Baal 
thought the time had arrived for him to open windows in his 
palace; he gave Kathir wa-Hasis orders to that effect and the 
latter hastened to carry them out. 
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From the windows of his palace in heaven, Baal’s mighty voice 
of thunder resounded through the clouds. It struck fear into the 
hearts of his enemies, the assistants of Mot. Filled with trem- 
bling, they scattered in all directions, seeking shelter in the woods 
and in the depths of the caves. But Baal scoffed at them and 
challenged them and their master Mot to battle, at the same 
time announcing the rise of his kingdom. It is his intention,— 
so he declared haughtily — to send his messenger to Mot, to 
order him to hide in his underground abode, in the dark places 
of the Nether World, and to remain there for ever: 

. I alone shall reign over gods, 


I who sustain gods and men, 
I who satiate the multitudes of the earth. 


The epic proceeds to relate that Mot replied insolently to 
Baal’s summons and that the war between them continued for a 
long time. But here the episode of the palace comes to an end. 
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STRAY NEW TESTAMENT-PSALTER LEAVES 
IDENTIFIED 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JN THE John Frederick Lewis Collection of the Free Library 

in Philadelphia are two manuscript leaves from a Greek 
codex, which included both a NT and a Psalter. The Psalter 
was certainly liturgical ; for one Lewis folio has written on it parts 
of two OT Odes, from Exodus (Plate I) and Deuteronomy. 
Sections from two Epistles, 2 Peter and 1 John, are written on 
the first of the Lewis folios. The leaves have ample margins. 
Pages measuring 21.8 x 16.5 cm. carry single columns of writing 
measuring 15x 10cm. There are thirty-four lines of text per 
column. The script is singularly neat, clear, graceful, legible, 
and almost calligraphic in quality. The leaves date probably in 
the thirteenth century. 

Folio 1 begins with 2 Peter 315): xara THv abT& 
godiav. It ends at 1 John 2: 6 Aéywr TH 
Initials and the Greek title to 1 John are in gold. In addition, 
a Latin title is scrawled in black ink in the margin: Epistola 
Sancti Ioannis Apostoli. A superb medallioned portrait of St. 
John the Divine fills the middle of the recto page. 

Folio 2 carries the texts Exod 15 1»-19 and Deut 32 1-6b. The 
Exodus Ode (Plate I) begins: "“Atowuev 7 Kw évddtws yap 
6edb£acra1, while the Deuteronomy Ode breaks off: obk abrés 
cou oe. A charming ivy-leaf rinceau in 
red introduces the Exodus piece. Opposite it in the margin is 
written the Latin title: Ode Moyses in exodo. Similarly, opposite 
the Greek title to the Deuteronomy Ode, stands the Latin inscrip- 
tion: in Deuteronomio. On the verso of this folio, widely separat- 
ing the two odes, is painted a standing portrait of the Prophet 


Moses. 
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A first impression of the Lewis leaves suggests that they came 
from Codex 2400, the Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. 
They are written in the same unmistakable script as this codex, 
which now lacks the liturgical Psalter it once included, and also 
a portrait of St. John the Divine between 2 Peter and 1 John.? 
Most disappointingly, however, the gap in the Rockefeller 
McCormick text at this point — now supplied in a much later 
hand — does not coincide with the text on the first Lewis folio. 
Also the Lewis portrait of St. John is different in enframement 
and color palette and stylization from the author portraits in 
Codex 2400. Moreover, the Rockefeller McCormick margins 
have no Latin titles in them. It is certain that the Lewis leaves 
did not come from Codex 2400. 

Yet another very eminent codex, written in the same distinc- 
tive script, is MS 1 in the National Museum at Palermo, famil- 
iarly known as the Queen Costanza Codex. E. Martini, in his 
detailed catalog description of it, records specific gaps in its text 
coinciding exactly with the texts on the Lewis folios.4 Gregory 
and von Soden both join Martini in noting statistical data con- 
cerning the Palermo codex matching precisely the phenomena 
presented by the Lewis leaves.’ Furthermore, photographs in 
the file of the Chicago Corpus of New Testament Iconography 


t E. J. Goodspeed, D. W. Riddle, and H. R. Willoughby, The Rockefeller 
McCormick New Testament, 3 vols., Chicago, 1932; Harold R. Willoughby, 
“Codex 2400 and Its Miniatures,” Art Bulletin, XV (1933), 1-74; E. von 
Dobschiitz, ‘Zur Liste NTlichen Handschriften,” ZniW, XXXII (1933), 
194 f.; Kenneth W. Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts in America, Chicago, 1937, 187-93; Seymour de Ricci and 
William J. Wilson, A Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the 
United States and Canada, New York, 1935-40, I, 616. 

2 Harold R. Willoughby, ‘‘The Reconstruction of Lost Rockefeller McCor- 
mick Miniatures,” JBL, LI (1932), 253-62. 

3 Gregory, Nos. 1815 and 2127; von Soden, 6 202. See E. Martini, Catalogo 
di manoscritti greci esistenti nelle biblioteche italiane, Milan, 1893; E. C. Colwell 
and H. R. Willoughby, The Four Gospels of Karahissar, Chicago, 1936, I, 
passim, Pl. IV. 

4 Martini, op. cit., 144, 146. 

5 Caspar René Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, Leipzig, 1902-9, 
III, 1183 (No. 1815), 1194 (No. 2127); H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, Berlin, 1902-10, I, i, 106 (6 202). 
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disclose Latin book titles on the margins of the Costanza Codex; 
and also miniatures with frames and stylization similar to the 
pictures on the Philadelphia leaves. By every possible test it is 
proved that these folios came from MS 1 in the Palermo Museum. 

Just which Queen Costanza of Sicily gave her name to the 
Palermo codex is not certain. Martini identified her as the con- 
sort of the Hohenstaufen emperor, Henry VI, who died in 1197. 
Dean Colwell advocated Costanza of Aragon, wife of King 
Peter I, who came to power in Sicily after the terrific Sicilian 
Vespers of 1282. Between these two there reigned in Sicily yet 
another Costanza of Aragon, the cultured queen of the hyper- 
civilized Frederick II (1208-1250). Was she the Queen Costanza 
associated with MS 1?6 

The Costanza Codex was preserved in the Basilian Convent 
of the Holy Savior in Palermo until the suppression of that 
institution. It is now the chief manuscript treasure in the 
National Museum. 

By the time Martini cataloged the codex in 1893, the Lewis 
folios had already disappeared from it. En route from Sicily to 
United States they apparently passed through the hands of a 
French dealer, who inscribed bilingually on the margin of fol. 2v: 
Greek manuscrite — XI cen.?. Memoranda on the backs of the 
mounts used to protect the folios record that they once belonged 
to the collection of Thomas F. Richardson of Boston. They 
were presented to the Free Library of Philadelphia by Mrs. John 
F. Lewis after the death of her husband in 1932. Now they are 
a part of one of the most distinguished collections of medieval 
manuscripts in America.® 

The Lewis leaves have celebrated manuscript connections? 
and a fascinating history. 


6 On these various personages see Francis Marion Crawford, The Rulers of 
the South: Sicily, Calabria, Malta, New York, 1900, II, 278-333. 

7 Von Soden dated Palermo MS 1 as XII cen. Gregory and Martini indi- 
cated XII-XIII cen. The connection with Codex 2400 would suggest XIII cen. 

8 Edwin Wolf, II, A Descriptive Catalog of the John Frederick Lewis Col- 
lection of European Manuscripts in the Free Library of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, 1937; Seymour de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, op. cit., II, 2024-84. The 
folios here discussed are numbered 353 in the de Ricci-Wilson Census. 

9 For additional cognates to the Lewis folios see Colwell and Willoughby. 
The Four Gospels of Karahissar, passim. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The New Testament in Basic English, translated by S. H. Hooke and others, 
New York, Dutton, 1941, pp. vi, 548, ($2.00, $3.00). 


As to the competence and good workmanship of the scholars responsible for 
this translation there can hardly be any question. One wonders, to be sure, 
why the committee, aside from ecclesiastics and a literary critic, consisted 
exclusively of specialists in OT and Semitics. Presumably this committee 
exercised a general supervision and called upon NT scholars for much of the 
actual work of translation, or at least consulted them. Be that as it may, the 
work must be judged on its own merits. 

Here and there may be noted renderings which seem preferable to those in 
the familiar versions. In Rom 7 17, 20, e. g., “the sin living in me” is better 
than “sin that dwelleth in me.” The notion that Paul thought of sin as a 
personal, demonic power is suggested much more by the common translation 
than it is by the Greek. In I Cor 7 36-38 it is a pleasant surprise to find “‘bride” 
instead of “virgin,” though perhaps such a rendering is interpretation rather 
than translation. No less paraphrastic and decidedly less satisfactory is 
“within your hearts” in Luke 17 21, definitely excluding the more probable of 
the two possible interpretations. On the whole, with full recognition of the 
scholarship that has gone into this version, an impartial critic can hardly say 
that it makes any such notable contribution to the understanding of the Bible 
as the publishers claim. 

That new simplicity, directness, and freshness are often achieved is not to 
be denied. The statement that Timothy, for instance, ‘‘sends his love” is 
striking and refreshing. But this is by no means true everywhere, and fre- 
quently more is lost than is gained. The artificial restrictions of Basic English 
often preclude anything better than an awkward approximation to the mean- 
ing. This is not the place for a discussion of the strength and weakness of 
Basic English, but something must be said as to its fitness for a translation of 
the Bible. It is designed to be a simplified, easy form of English for use with 
foreigners, uneducated people, and children, and the translation of the Bible 
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into Basic English is intended to make the Scriptures more available for mis- 
sionary work or any work with foreigners or children. 

This raises two questions: Does such a purpose require the translation of 
the whole NT (to say nothing of the OT, which, we are told, is in preparation); 
and is Basic English the best vehicle for it? Are we primarily interested in 
making the Bible better known or in teaching English? If the latter, why use 
the Bible? If the former, why use Basic English? Granting the utility of a 
simplified (and thereby inevitably impoverished) form of English for com- 
mercial and social intercourse, neither of which requires a very large vocabu- 
lary or involved syntax, need we assume that those who are desirous and 
capable of assimilating the high cultural and spiritual values enshrined in 
English literature cannot learn more of our language than Basic English? Are 
Milton and Shakespeare to be put into Basic English? Surely any person of 
sufficient education and intelligence to understand, say, the epistle to the 
Romans or the epistle to the Hebrews in any version will have no great dif- 
ficulty in learning at least enough English to read them in Moffatt’s or Good- 
speed’s translation, if not in his own language. 

If, on the other hand, what is wanted is a simplified Bible for children or for 
people of limited education, then only the simplest and most easily understood 
portions of the NT should be selected and translated as clearly and simply as 
possible. One doing this, however, would hardly use the particular vocabulary 
chosen for Basic English. It is claimed that these 850 words can “give the 
sense of anything which may be said in English.” The question is how well 
they can give it. For this translation of the NT it has been found necessary 
to add not only one hundred words thought to be especially helpful in reading 
poetry but also fifty biblical words for which unaided Basic English, appar- 
ently, cannot “give the sense” after all. Even so the translators have often 
been driven to awkward circumlocutions and the use of several words to render 
one. A shepherd cannot put his sheep in the fold, but only in ‘“‘the place where 
the sheep are kept’’; in fact he is no longer a shepherd but merely a “‘keeper,”” 
though the gardener has not become extinct. The Coming One foretold by 
John the Baptist cannot come with his fan but must bring “the instrument 
with which he will make clean his grain.”” To be sure, one often has to use 
language in that way when speaking to children or foreigners, but then one 
does not use such a word as “instrument.” 

Sometimes the result of these tortuous renditions is unspeakably flat. A 
familiar saying is hardly recognizable in this guise: ‘‘Everyone who puts away 
his wife for any other cause but the loss of her virtue makes her untrue in 
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married life.” The elimination of the common, simple word “many” produces 
strange results. Abraham becomes “‘a father of a number of nations,” and the 
Son of Man gives his life “for the salvation of great numbers of men.” In 
Paul’s letters the vigorous “‘God forbid’’ of the AV may be too strong, but it 
is too bad to come down to “In no way,” “Let it not be so,”’ and even “Let 
there be no such thought.” Rom 8 18 loses much of its force when Paul is repre- 
sented as saying, ‘I am of the opinion that there is no compazison...” The 
Nunc Dimittis seems robbed of all its glory in the form, “‘Now you are letting 
your servant go.” Here and elsewhere the abandonment of the archaic “thou” 
and related forms even in addressing Deity is partly responsible for our sense 
of loss. So in the petition, ‘Let your kingdom come.” 

More than emotional association or literary beauty, however, is lost in many 
passages. “Happy are those who are sad” seems unnecessarily paradoxical — 
or does it really bring out the inherent paradox of the saying? In any case, 
“Happy are those who are attacked on account of righteousness” is not even 
clear. The impoverishment of vocabulary is felt at every turn. Not every- 
thing, but certainly something, is lost when the covenant becomes an agree- 
ment, the trumpet becomes a horn or war-horn, the throne becomes a seat or 
a high seat, and every city becomes a town (Babylon is “the great town,” and 
Jerusalem is “‘the holy town’). Of course people just beginning to learn 
Englisk would not feel all this as we do, but again there is reason to believe 
that the loss might be largely made up by savings at other points, and particu- 
larly by not attempting to simplify passages where the thought is involved 
and hard to understand in any language. Occasionally the limitations of 
vocabulary make the translation actually misleading. Certainly the change 
from “‘are without excuse” to “have no reason” in Rom 1 20 and 21 is not in 
the direction of greater accuracy. 

One of the main features of Basic English is the reduction of vocabulary by 
substituting nouns or adjectives with auxiliary verbs for all but a very few 
verbs. Useful as this device may be for beginners in English, it is carried to 
such extremes that the results are often little better than absurd. Surely one 
who has learned the noun “love” would not require much additional time or 
effort to learn the verb “love,” instead of being compelled to say ‘‘have love.” 
To say “give teaching” for “teach,” “have forgiveness” for “forgive,” “give 
baptism” for “baptize,” “‘be living” for “‘live,” “‘be ruling” for “rule” and 
much more of the same sort can hardly be called simplification in any impor- 
tant sense. Even for beginners it is no great saving in intellectual labor. At 
least we might have been spared “‘say a prayer” or “‘say prayers” for “pray.” 
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Surely no round number is so sacred, as the limit of the vocabulary to be used, 
that a few good verbs might not be allowed. 

The format and typography of this volume are excellent. Convenient and 
well-chosen headings break up the text into sections, facilitating reading and 
reference. The use of italics is peculiar, and the principle followed, which is 
not explained in the preface as it should have been, is by no means obvious. 
Just when one thinks he can see why camels, scorpions, fig-trees, and palms 
are italicized, he is startled to find even the homely cock so distinguished. The 
fact that most of the jewels in the walls of the holy town in Rev 21 are itali- 
cized, while one is not, ceases to be puzzling when the reader discovers that 
such words are printed in italics the first time they occur and thereafter printed 
in ordinary type, but meanwhile his attention has been sadly distracted from 
the meaning of the text. 

With all due respect for the laudable motives which animated the makers 
of this translation and their undoubted ability, the present reviewer cannot 
but feel that they have done as well as could be expected a job that was really 
not worth doing. The inherent limitations of Basic English rather than any 
shortcomings of the translators prevent this from being a satisfying version 
for any purpose except perhaps the promotion of Basic English as a substitute 
for good English. 

MILLar Burrows 


Man of God, by David E. Adams, New York, Harper, 1941, pp. 210, $2.00. 

Professor Adams holds that our understanding of natural law and of relig- 
ious experience make it possible and necessary to state the ancient message 
in terms of modern religious experience. The biblical idea of divine revelation 
must be set aside, and religion viewed as ‘‘man’s progressive effort to interpret 
his own experience in a way that shall give meaning to his universe and to 
himself” (p. 9). 

The writers of the NT were under the influence of three OT patterns of 
thought: first, the man of God pattern, which is connected with striking divine 
guidance and exhibitions of power; second, ideas related to the Messiah, the 
Suffering Servant, and the Kingdom to come; and third, the idea of sacrificial 
atonement (p. 53). 

The main discussion seeks to show how the influence of these patterns led 
to radical alteration of the tradition about Jesus. In the closing chapter 
Adams asks what is left; he sketches Jesus as a teacher and prophet, from 
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whom his followers gained a sense of nearness to God, of Jesus’ personal power, 
of the permanence of the human spirit, and of salvation or release to become a 
constructively creative personality. 

From this clear, original, and suggestive book the biblical scholar and pre- 
pared student can learn much. The reviewer may be allowed to state, how- 
ever, important points at which an alternative position seems preferable. It 
seems too great a loss to give up the biblical idea of the living God and his 
active revelation, and think of religion primarily as man’s quest. It appears 
too hard on the ancients and too easy on us to sweep aside their assumptions 
and not submit ours to a more searching judgment. 

Again, while traditional forms of thought undoubtedly influenced the gospel 
material, it may be questioned whether it underwent such radical perversion 
so quickly and in so many witnesses. Moreover, I believe that too much influ- 
ence is ascribed to Paul and the primitive church. For example, the individual 
who first had to face the relation of Jesus’ apparent defeat to the traditional 
patterns and to his sense of mission was Jesus himself. The roots of gospel 
tradition on this subject may be sought in his own thinking and experience. 
Addition and alteration there was, but it may be held with reason that the 
gospel tradition is much more dependable than this book allows. 


Fioyp V. Firson 


Paul Becomes a Literary Influence, by Albert E. Barnett, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. xiii, 277, $2.50. 

This book represents an incalculable mass of toil in accumulating and arrang- 
ing all the passages in all the post-Pauline Christian writings before Irenzus 
which in the judgment of the author reveal, however faintly, a measure of 
literary relationship to the Pauline epistles. The passages cited are classified 
in three categories, “A,” “B,”’ and “‘C,” according as they show “practical 
certainty,” ‘fa high degree of probability,” or ‘‘a reasonable degree of prob- 
ability of literary indebtedness” to Paul. Alongside each such passage are set 
the Pauline phrases or sections that are thought to have influenced its com- 
position; and at the end of the treatment of each book considered, there is a 
table showing the number of references in each category to each of the Pauline 
epistles, including the non-Pauline Eph, which Dr. Barnett, in dependence 
upon Goodspeed’s ingenious but unconvincing proposal, imagines to have 
been composed as an introduction to the letters when they were first collected 
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and published. The entire work is meant to substantiate Goodspeed’s theory 
by demonstrating the influence of the epistles not as separate writings circu- 
lating independently one of another, but as a published collection. Barnett 
considers that the publication of the Pauline corpus stimulated in the church 
“a burst of literary activity extending over a quarter of a century or more, 
during which the letters enjoyed great popularity”; that in a later period, 
“during the first half of the second century, and very definitely during the 
second quarter of that century,” they fell into disuse; and that in the second 
half of the century they gradually regained the esteem of the church and came 
to influence the literature more and more deeply. Before presenting the evi- 
dence for these three periods, he deals with Eph, showing most clearly its 
dependence upon Col but setting forth with great fulness every trace of depen- 
dence on other Pauline epistles. 


One cannot too highly praise the industry and the painstaking care with 
which Barnett has combed the literature of the early church, and the wisdom 
which has led him to present his materials in their fulness, in the Greek text 
and that the text of the best critical editions available. In the words of Good- 
speed’s foreword, “It is good that New Testament study is now to have such 
a tool, an instrument of research, at its command.” Nevertheless, certain 
criticisms must be offered, for there are weaknesses in the presentation that 
detract greatly from the value of the study that has been made. 


First, one must observe with astonishment the ease and boldness displayed 
by Barnett in making decisions that involve critical skill of a high order, 
Nearly all the Christian writings which he examines are extremely difficult 
to date; yet with scarcely a trace of misgiving he assigns each one to a partic- 
ular quarter-century or even a particular decade; sometimes without any refer- 
ence to any scholar’s critical discussion of the problem; sometimes referring 
us to several monographs that differ widely in their conclusions, and plumping 
indiscriminately for one of them; now selecting the view of Dibelius, now 
preferring Stahlin, or Moffatt, or Goodspeed; with no apparent appreciation 
of the manner in which all such judgments must be related to a general view 
of the development of life and thought in early Christianity, and must be most 
carefully weighed in the light of their relationship one to another. In his treat- 
ment of the Pastorals at the very end of his book, for instance, he assumes 
them to be in their entirety the work of a “‘pseudo-Paul,” without feeling him- 
self under any obligation either to justify his complete rejection of Pauline 
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authorship, or to take into account the very careful studies of the construction 
of these epistles that have been made recently by such distinguished scholars 
as Sir Robert Falconer and Professor E. F. Scott. 

Second, it must be said that Barnett fails to appreciate how very delicate 
and difficult is this problem of literary dependence. He seems to forget that 
we have no literary monuments of the Apostolic Age other than the Pauline 
epistles. It becomes therefore extremely difficult to say that a particular word 
or phrase of the religious vocabulary of Paul is peculiar to him, so that when 
it is used by a later writer it betrays dependence upon the Apostle, when we 
simply do not possess the materials that would enable us to determine the 
scope of vocabulary in the early church apart from Paul. Take, for instance, 
the assertion (p. 53) that I Pet 12 “is made up almost entirely of ideas and 
expressions that seem to be taken directly from Pauline letters.” Every single 
expression that he seizes upon here could be equally well ascribed to a Petrine 
use of the general religious vocabulary of the early church. The word ayracpés, 
he says, ‘‘occurs only in the Pauline letters and the later writings that were 
influenced by them.” It does not at all follow that a’yracués was new-minted 
by Paul; in fact, there is every probability that it was in common usage. A 
lesson might have been taken in respect of this from the devastating effect of 
linguistic study of the Greek papyri upon earlier notions of the peculiarity of 
the NT vocabulary in general. 

Third, in virtually all the passages of the “‘C”’ classification, the traces of 
literary dependence upon Paul can be found only by the exercise of a great 
deal of good will, not to say iron determination. 

Fourth, Barnett assumes too easily that the absence of any substantial trace 
of literary dependence on Paul in the half-dozen writings which he places 
somewhat arbitrarily in the second quarter of the second century is either 
necessarily or most naturally explained as evidence of a “‘subsidence of the 
popularity of the letters.” There are many other considerations to be weighed, 
apart from the fact that especially in this area of his book many scholars would 
be found to dispute his dating of the documents. 

In conclusion, a few observations of detail might be made. In his treatment 
of Melito, Barnett has made no use of the recently published Chester Beatty 
fragments.' In the foreword, Goodspeed has called I Clem a letter “‘to the 


t The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis, edited by Campbell 
Bonner (Studies and Documents, XII, ed. by Lake and Lake), 1940. 
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Romans,” instead of “‘to the Corinthians.” The somewhat numerous errors 
in accentuation are doubtless to be ascribed mainly to the greater difficulty 
of reading and correcting proofs when the method of photography of typescript 
is employed instead of the more expensive movable type. 


Frank W. BEARE 


Le baptéme de feu, by Carl-Martin Edsman, Leipzig, Alfred Lorentz; Uppsala, 
A. B. Lundquistska; 1940, pp. 237. 

Here is a suggestive study, concentrated in an unusual area of early Christian 
thought and experience, that is more important for what it does not do, than 
for what it does accomplish. It is strictly limited to an elucidation of the mean- 
ing of eschatological baptism with fire, as it is found in Christian writings and 
rites through the earliest centuries of our era. By this very limitation the 
investigation indicates other lines of research, antecedent or subsequent to 
itself, which would doubtless prove to be equally important if not more so. 

The concept in question is most familiar to NT students from John the 
Baptizer’s proclamation of a mightier one coming, who would baptize with 
“the Holy Spirit and with fire’ (Matt 311; Luke 316). Yet the documents 
chiefly interrogated by the author are noncanonical rather than canonical, and 
heterodox rather than orthodox. They are found scattered among the varieties 
of NT Apocrypha — the apocalypses especially — early Christian martyrol- 
ogies, homilies, prayers, hymns, and even books of magic. In large part they 
represent popular rather than intellectual Christianity, sectarian groups rather 
than the regulars, and Oriental churches instead of the West. 

The main implications of the eschatological fire are found to be dual and 
antithetical. On the one hand, this element is salutary and vivifying. On the 
other hand, it is punitive and destructive. One and the same divine fire, it 
both guarantees the immortality of the saved and the punishment or destruc- 
tion of the damned. 

The most concrete expression of this antithesis the author finds in the gleam- 
ing river and lake of fire which, in East Christian picturizations of the last 
judgment, flows from the throne of the divine judge and ultimately envelops 
the compartments of Hades below. The superb west-wall mosaic, facing the 
high altar in the duomo at Torcello, is the unequalled mural presentment of 
this judicial spectacle.’ 

In turning from the investigation of documents to the study of early Chris- 
tian rites, Edsman has weighty words to say concerning the interrelation of 
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eschatology and cult. A few sentences deserve to be quoted: “Le culte et 
leschatologie sont indissolublement liés 4 l’autre, et le rapport existant 
entre eux est double. D’un cété, le culte constitue une anticipation et une 
réalization de la vie de |’Au-dela et de la réalite céleste. D’un autre cété, les 
représentations que I’on se fait de celle-ci sont tirées des conditions terrestres 
et concgues en fonction de catégories humaines. Sous ce rapport, les idées et 
les réalités cultuelles ont joué le plus grand réle, puisque c’est dans le culte que 
la vie religieuse a été vécue dans sa plus grande intensité” (p. 134). This per- 
spective gives to the second part of Le baptéme de feu a special cogency that 
it would otherwise lack. 

Again it is in the baptismal rites and initiation ceremonies of sectarian groups 
and Oriental churches that the author finds the largest employment of the 
eschatological-fire instrument and symbolism. Fortunately he does not con- 
fine himself to organized religious groups in this section. He also allows indi- 
vidual ascetics and mystics to speak for themselves. They, too, made use of 
cultic terminology to express the conviction that the perfect life came into 
being through fire baptism. In order to sanction fire rites and symbols, the 
myth of the baptism of Jesus himself in a flaming Jordan was formulated and 
given considerable record. 

Of the further investigations suggested by this study the one most immedi- 
ately important would be to isolate the Jewish and pagan origins for this com- 
plex of Christian ideas and practices. That there were such origins the author 
correctly assumes. He does not, however, specify what they were, beyond 
citing Dan 710. The book records most sketchy and insufficient treatments 
of last-judgment iconography (pp. 91-93) and flaming-Jordan iconography 
(pp. 184-190). Thus the author has himself specified important areas of 
research that might be cultivated with both convenience and profit. To what 
extent did these ideas and practices, here amply exhibited in the Christian 
East, penetrate also the Christian West? Edsman himself reminds us that 
Giotto painted a gorgeous river of fire on the judgment wall of the Arena 
Chapel in Padua. 

Harotp R. WILLOUGHBY 
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CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John 
R. Russell, the Librarian of the University of Rochester. The 
Committee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes 
that American scholars and scientists will be of considerable 
aid in the solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after 
the first World War was that of completing foreign institutional 
sets of American scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. 
The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now the 
concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability 
of the institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible 
they will be completed from a stock of periodicals being pur- 
chased by the Committee. Many more will have been broken 
through mail difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other 
sets will have disappeared in the destruction of libraries. The 
size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, but re- 
quests received by the Committee already give evidence that it 
will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to 
collect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction 
in the already limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, 
the Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of subscribers 
to this JoURNAL in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material 
to the pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of 
particular periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne 
M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
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